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OUT O’ DOORS 


SUMMER PLEASURES re essentially 
out-of-door ones. All the active sports make 
the bath a luxury; add to its delights by using 
HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a bath 
above a commonplace cleansing process, makes 
every pore respond, and energizes the whole body. 
It is a summer necessity to every man, woman, 
and child who would be daintily clean. Keeps 
you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze; prevents 
sunburn and roughness. Make the test yourself. 





THE PERFECT PURITY of Hanp 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet article; 
it contains no animal fats, but is made from the 
most healthful of the vegetable oils. Its use is a 
fine habit. 





HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only be- 
cause it is made by the same company, but it is 
delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to 
the most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, 
Try it! 

















Drawn by F. Y. CORY, 
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CONCERNING GLASS HOUSES 


BY MARGARET DELAND 








who are forbidden to throw stones. 

All the rest of us can practise this favorite 
pastime of humanity with absolute freedom. And 
it is wonderful how proficient we become—espe- 
cially we women. In early life it is said that boys 
\ can throw stones better than girls; but when both 
! reach maturity, it is quite different. 

; “The nasty things you women say about each 
other!” a man declares, with a gasp of admiring 
| astonishment. “ Men are not in it with you!” 
| And his humility is justified by the facts; we 


| r is only the people who live in glass houses 


iW are far more skilful than he is. When a man 
gossips, he generally (not always) picks up a good 
big cobblestone, and sends it vigorously and 




















WA openly, spinning through the air to its goal of 

— crashing destruction. A woman, on the contrary, 
er is apt to use small, smooth, flat pebbles that 

[= — < “skip,” which, after the glass has been broken, 
ee ~ are not so easily found and-brought back to her 


with the glazier’s bill; and therein, in slyness and 

irresponsibility, she shows herself the superior of 
the male creature. 

It is the purpose of this paper to maintain that 

) this interesting exercise of throwing stones, 

either cobblestones or pebbles, is perfectly justi- 

fiable when. indulged in by persons, male or 

. female, who do not themselves live in glass 

houses. Once assure ourselves that we have no 


4, / glass in our windows, and then let us sally forth 

y to shatter, with a well-directed missile, a neigh- 
~ bor’s poor pretence of prosperity; a friend’s piti- 
4 ful pride in her oldest boy, who is behaving like 


the very deuce (as we happen to know) at col- 

lege; let us (being sure we have no such sub- 

stance in our own houses) send a skipping pebble 
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to call attention to A.’s horrible vulgarity in 
quarrelling with her servants; to B.’s disa- 
greeably loud voice; to ©.’s uncleaned brass 
door-knob. . 

“For my part, I don’t think a woman has 
any business to pretend to be a housekeeper, 
and not keep her brasses clean! If she is too 
poor to have proper service, why, then, let her 
be honest and put on a knob which doesn’t 
need cleaning; but Mrs. C. always tries .to 
put her best foot forward,” the clever thrower 
of stones says, sending her pebble skipping 
out over public opinion; and if she listens, 
she will hear the faint tinkle of broken glass. 
This lady has usually several small pebbles of 
this nature. She says, smiling good-natured- 
ly, that the Rev. Mr. Smith’s interest in 
foreign missions is really beautiful, but—but 
it does not put any strain on his own pocket- 
book! She comments carelessly on Mrs. 
Jones’s complexion; it is charming, she says, 
so girlish;—but don’t go too near it. She 
declares, warmly, that Mr. Robinson is such 
a dear, good man;—and he deserves so much 
credit; “ because, you know —his father —” 
And some one says, eagerly, “ Why, what about 
his father?” “ What! don’t you know? my 
dear, he—” and then the buried father’s 
buried sin is dug up and paraded before 
gaping eyes. Poor, good Mr. Robinson! how 
hard he has tried to forget that decently in- 
terred Past, for which he was in no sense 
responsible; but this skilful stone - thrower, 
taking a gravestone for a target, is sure to 
hit the mark. And yet, how simple was her 
remark, indeed, how friendly; “such a good 
man ;”—what can you say better than that 
about anybody? She threw no cruel, bruising 
cobblestone. Apparently all her pebbles are 
harmless; sometimes they are marked by a 
pretty wit; frequently they shine with a faint 
phosphorescence of truth. She uses them when 
she goes out to luncheon, or at a tea, or as 
she is coming away from church. In fact, 
one can use such pebbles anywhere, they are 
so small and convenient, and ready to hand. 
And, having used them, she goes home, and 
her husband makes the admiring remark that 
when it comes to saying mean things, women 
do certainly beat men every time! And the 
woman, listening complacently, fails to hear 
the tinkle of broken glass from her own sky- 
light—for it seems that people are talking 
about her! 

“My dear, did you ever see such hats? 
And she’s forty, if she’s a day. Why don’t 
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people know how to grow old more grace- 
fully!” 

“She is terribly mean to her servants ;—I 
hear that she only takes two quarts of milk, 
and uses every bit of it up-stairs. She gives 
her girls condensed milk! And she snoops 
round after they’ve gone to bed, and looks 
into the refrigerator to count the cold pota- 
toes.” 

“My dear, for all she makes such a splurge 
with that sealskin coat of hers, I saw, with 
my own eyes, a great hole in the side of her 
shoe! I do despise finery that just covers up 
poverty.” 

Well, well—this is very squalid;—but we 
know it is true, this sort of contemptible 
gossip; we kuow it so well that we need not 
illustrate it further: 


I talk, 
Thou talkest, 
He talks. 


We talk, 
You talk, 
They talk. 


And all the while glass comes crashing 
about our ears—for the honest truth is that 
everybody lives in a glass house. . . . He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast 
a stone; and the eager crowd of respectable 
accusers, burning with shocked and smirking 
curiosity, their hands full of stones, their 
fingers tingling to throw them, fell suddenly 
silent;—one by one they slunk away, and the 
poor creature, crouching on the ground, her 
hot, miserable face hidden in her bent arm, 
was alone with the only One who might have 
stoned her. 

Of course, the old proverb about not throw- 
ing stones lest our own glass houses suffer is 
a simple appeal to expediency—it is material 
common sense, based upon the deduction that 
if you refrain from hitting B., B. will refrain 
from hitting you. As a motive for abstain- 
ing from gossip, it is, of course, better than 
nothing. But to tell the truth, it is not very 
good. In the first place, the deduction is not 
quite sound; you, from a keen sense of expe- 
diency, may refrain from hitting B.; but ex- 
perience proves that you cannot be certain 
that B., in consequence, will refrain from 
hitting you. You may close your lips with a 
snap over a witty remark in regard to A.’s 
inability to grow old gracefully, but you 
have no certainty that A. is equally reserved 
upon the subject of your amusing efforts to 
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reduce your double chin. No; it is well to 
refrain from throwing stones on the ground of 
your own window-panes; but it is better to 
give the practice up because a quick imagina- 
tion reveals the feelings of the people whose 
window-panes you have been so gayly and so 
ruthlessly shattering. Just here, however, a 
disquieting question arises: 

“What! no conversation about people? Is 
the world to fall silent?” 

For, indeed, if we leave out human nature, 
there is comparatively little else to talk 
about; all the large and fundamental things 
of life are rooted somehow in human souls; 
we cannot talk of sin or righteousness or 
judgment without human reference and il- 
lustration; we can hardly talk of even the 
trivial and unimportant without human ref- 
erence. “ My garden is not doing as. well this 
year as last; but you should see Mrs. Smith’s 
pansies!—they are even more discouraging 
than mine.” That is the human reference. 
Furthermore, facts are facts; it is a pity that 
A. does not know how to grow old gracefully; 
and it is sad enough that D.’s boy is behaving 
so badly at college. If we are to refrain 
entirely from facts in relation to human na- 
ture, we might as well be dumb. Of course, 
it is obvious that mere refraining is as stulti- 
fying in one way, as throwing stones is 
stultifying in another way. No; 


I shall talk, 
Thou wilt talk, 
He will talk. 


We shall talk. 
You will talk, 
They will talk, 


because talking is a human necessity. But 
if, when we talk, Imagination, just, true, 
and kind, stands guard at our lips, we shall 
not break any windows. 

Imagination, in regard to the feelings of 
our neighbors, is the beginning of reform. 

For there are very few of us who, sallying 
forth with our little bags of pebbles, would 
throw a single one of them if, by some magic- 
al process, we could know how the broken 
glass would hurt; if we could see the blood 
flow, and hear the cry of pain. That is 
proved by the fact that we so rarely throw 
our stones when the householder happens to 
be about; of course, fear has something to do 
with our reticence in her presence; it takes 
a good deal of courage to say right to Mrs. 
Smith’s face that we understand that her hus- 
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band is making a fool of himself with a 
chorus girl! We might get into trouble with 
Mr. Smith if we were seen throwing stones 
at his glass house;—but really, apart from 
fear, most of us could not bear to witness 
poor Mrs. Smith’s pain. When she is not 
present, it is a different matter; we are not 
hampered by anything so disagreeable as the 
sight of her suffering. So it is quite obvious 
that what we need to break up the habit of 
stone-throwing is to cultivate a hampering 
consciousness of the pain, it causes. We need 
to know just how the householder feels when 
she looks at her cracked window-panes or 
stands under some shattered skylight of hope 
and love. 

We must have imagination. 

But, unfortunately, we are not all born 
with this heavenly vision; in fact, we are, 
most of us, born without it, as witness the 
innate cruelty of children. A child pulls off a 
fly’s legs, slowly, one by one, with keen in- 
terest and placid unconsciousness of any dis- 
comfort on the fly’s part. A little later he 
ties a tin pan to a dog’s tail, or sticks pins 


‘in a toad. Yet he is not by any means a 


bad boy,—he is only without imagination. 
Little by little, however, imagination gener- 
ally develops, for most of us adult human 
creatures do not enjoy pulling off a fly’s leg. 
We are too conscious of the fly’s objections. 
This consciousness, which interferes with the 
pleasures of childhood, is caused by the com- 
parative ease with which, as we grow older 
and experience bodily pain ourselves, we can 
imagine unpleasant physical sensations. We 
do not so easily imagine unpleasant mental 
or spiritual sensations. So we talk, throwing 
our stones at our neighbors’ souls as careless- 
ly as the boy pulls off a fly’s leg. Now, taking 
it for granted that we are not any more ma- 
licious than the boy, taking it for granted 
that we are only spiritually unimaginative, 
and that we would really like to cultivate a 
faculty which, permitting conversation in the 
world, would spare other people’s glass houses, 
it is helpful to start with a certain thesis, 
and work from that—namely: That we all 
mean well. 

This assertion is the outgrowth of self- 
knowledge,—for each of us, down deep under 
our poor, unsatisfactory living, each one of 
us knows that we do mean well; and experi- 
ence has taught us that human nature is 
pretty much the same; we are all, under the 
skin of circumstance, a good deal alike. So 
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we admit that it is an honest working hypoth- 
esis to say :—we all mean well. 

Of course, it is a poor little cheap phrase, 
but what a pathetic truth it tells of all of 
us!—the truth of effort and of failure; and 
that is the summing up of human nature— 
for without effort we should be animals, and 
without failure we should be gods. Effort 
means an ideal; and failure means achieve- 
ment—to a degree. Yes; we mean well... . 
The woman who does not keep her brasses 
clean would undoubtedly like to see them 
shining, if only she could afford to employ a 
parlor maid. The silly person who wears a 
fine coat and ragged shoes has a keener feel- 
ing for what is pretty than what is necessary. 
Oh, of course she is a great fool ;—but if you 
stop to think of it, it is very pathetic to be 
a fool! If, by imagination, the pathos of 
foolishness once strikes us, we shall not want 
to throw the witty pebble that is all ready be- 
tween our fingers. An uneasy consciousness 
will grow in our minds that we are not always 
overwise ourselves. How it would cut and 
hurt to have somebody (as clever as our- 
selves) show up our silliness with an apho- 
rism, or our folly in a neatly turned phrase! 
And it could be done. We could do it our- 
selves if the folly was not our own: just 
think of the things we have done and said 
“which make the midnight pillow burn with 
shame ”!—just silly things, not bad;—think 
of the blunders in our housekeeping, which we 
really wanted to improve; of our well-meant, 
clumsy truth-telling to a friend; think of 
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our gushing confidences (which our husbands 
call “slopping over”), that seemed just 
real friendship, but that we so deeply regret 
the next day; think of our petty efforts at 
economy, prompted by some painful anxiety 
that nobody knows anything about. How hard 
we tried!—we did mean to do the best we 
could; it was not meanness that made us go 
and look into the refrigerator to see that that 
cold potato had not been thrown away, it was 
just a worried sense of responsibility; no 
doubt our way of doing it, “snooping about 
after the servants had gone to bed” (that 
was the way the stone-throwers expressed it) 
—no doubt our method was rather foolish; 
but we did want to do what was right... . 
Yes; Heaven send that no friend with a 
pocketful of pebbles be tempted by the shine 
and glimmer of our glass houses;—for, in- 
deed, we meant well! 

Here it is—the knowledge in which im- 
agination must take root, if stone-throw- 
ing is ever to go out of fashion and the 
world become a pleasant place to live in, 
namely, that “most everybody else means 
well, too. 

The creed of the imaginative and kindly 
heart, which will not throw stones, is brief: 


There is so much good in the worst of us, 
There is so much bad in the best of us, 
That it ill becomes any one of us 

To talk about the rest of us, 


unless we can do it with truth and sympathy; 
in other words, with Imagination! 
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BY CLARENCE URMY 
ILLUSTRATED By HENRY HUTT 


Come, stroll down this lane with me, 

Weave a bright chain with me, 

And sing a sweet strain with me, 
Over and over; 

Love’s harp is in tune with us, 

Now it is June with us, 

And Joy is triune with us, 
Joy, the young rover! 





No telling what Time may bring, 

What a new rhyme may bring! 

For Fate from far clime may bring 
Sad call to sever; 

The harp may be strung again, 

Songs may be sung again, 

But we shall be young again— 
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EO) curls — golden curls, so long 
i?) that they actually touched 
4a 
) Ruth sat and looked at the 
curls. She did not want to take 
her heart. The world seemed dark. What is 
there left to do when other people have such 

Ruth had a braid just long enough to bob 
when she skipped and the ends of her hair 
people have curls, and others never, never as 
long as they lived ? 

Her clothes were funny, though. They 
were all of one color. Ruth’s waist was red, 
own last year’s best dress, and her skirt was 
black, because her grandmother always wore 
were always made out of best dresses. ; 

In the cloak-room Ruth could see the new 
color, too. They looked like best clothes. 
What did it mean? Did Alice’s mother let 


HE new girl at school had 
the desk, where Ruth sat. 

them from the new girl. But despair filled 

curls —golden curls like little girls in heaven. 

stuck out all over. Oh, why should some 

The new girl had a lovely name, too—Alice. 

because her mother had made it from her 

black. Ruth was proud because her clothes 

girl’s hat and coat. They were the same 
her wear them for every-day ? 






BY ANNIE WEBSTER NOEL 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 


At recess all the little girls, except the new 
girl, drew together to whisper. Ruth was 
rising slowly from her seat, her eyes linger- 
ing on the curls which actually touched her 
desk, when she saw Lucy Stone glance at the 
new girl. Then Lucy giggled —out loud. 
Ruth sat down again. Her fists doubled up. 
She would never speak to Lucy Stone 
again. 

After school Ruth lingered, wondering why 
Alice stayed in her seat. The others were all 
going. Was she afraid Lucy Stone would 
laugh at her again? 

“You’d better hurry,” Ruth said to her. 
“They'll shut up school, and then you'll be 
shut in and starve to death.” 

Alice did not move. She bent her head to 
hide the tears in her eyes. She did not dare 
speak. She knew her nurse was waiting out- 
side for her. She didn’t want those little 
girls to see her. She had learned in school 
that morning that she was too big for a 
nurse. 

Hours seemed to pass. 

“There’s a strange lady at the gate,” Ruth 
said, looking out of the window. “ Maybe 
she’ll come in and whip you if you don’t go.” 

“T won’t go home with her. I won’t!” 
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Ruth caught her breath. “ Who is it?’ she 
whispered, in a tremor, putting her arms 
around Alice. 

“It’s my nurse.” 

Ruth looked at Alice with open eyes. She 
had heard the word, but she did not under- 
stand it. She peeped through the window. 
The lady was dressed all in black. All in 
black, from head to foot. 

“T’ll show you another way out,” she whis- 
pered, tiptoeing back to Alice. They crept 
down the broad stair, threaded their way 
through the halls, and slipped through the 
back door. “ Now run, run like lightning,” 
whispered Ruth. 

When they at last stopped to take breath 
Alice told Ruth that she was staying with 
her aunt. 

“ Where’s your mother? In heaven?’ 

“ She’s abroad.” 

Ruth’s thoughts examined this second 
word, So much it meant, anyway—Alice’s 
mother wasn’t here. 

“Who does your curls?’ she demanded, 
suddenly, imperatively, with the right one 
has to ask a new girl. 

“My nurse,” answered Alice, meekly. ‘‘When your mother’s there ?” 

“ Who washes your ears, Sundays?” 


< 
4 

4 

4 
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“Nurse gives me a bath every morning. 
The doctor says no child can be healthy with- 
out one.” 

“Every day!” There was a pause heavy 
with wonder. “Who hears your prayers 
when your mother’s a—a broad ?” 

“Oh, my nurse does that, anyway.” 

“When your mother’s there? When she’s 
there?” 

Ruth’s thoughts groped like little search- 
ing hands in the dark. Her mind was 
crowded with things a mother does. She 
understood a mother sewing your clothes, or 

singing to you (or spanking you), 
_— =~ — or telling you to do things, or hear- 
ing your lessons, or tucking you in. 
And she understood a mother’s being just 
a presence like that of the apple-blossom 
tree which did not speak, but shut you in 
and yet left you a lovely place to play in and 
showed little patches of blue sky between its 
branches. 

What was a mother a broad? 

What was a nurse? 

Ruth turned to Alice with a sudden 
thought. Perhaps a nurse was a mother, too. 


Experiments sometimes have an almost “Would your nurse give you a penny, if 
personal interest. you asked ?” 
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“No, she mustn’t do that.” 

A mother always gives you a penny, if she 
has one and you haven’t been bad. 

Was Alice wicked ? 

No. Wicked little girls did not have curls. 
They were much more likely to have a braid 
just long enough to bob. Ruth, pondering as 
she went home, knew that. She remembered 
what she had done yesterday. 

“ Ask your aunt for a penny,” Ruth com- 
manded Alice the next day. (Direct experi- 
ments sometimes help.) 

Alice’s aunt did not have a penny. Alice 
turned over and over the quarter she had 
given her. She was sure it was not right. 
She was sure Ruth had said a penny. Her 
uncle did not have a penny. But the cook 
did, and holding it tight, Alice ran to school. 

Ruth was waiting before the fancy-store 
window. (Experiments sometimes have an 
almost personal interest.) 
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At recess the little girls drew 
together to whisper. 


Standing before the win- 
dow, they examined carefully 
the things for five cents— 
bedsteads and cradles and 
lovely pictures in gold 
frames. Then the things for 
two cents (mere dallying this, 
as you turn a piece of candy 
round and round before de- 
ciding on which side to 
bite). 

“There’s a cradle for a 
penny,” said Ruth at last. “ But we haven’t 
any little doll. And there’s a little doll, but 
then we haven’t any cradle. We might buy 
the doll, and then some day we'd have an- 
other penny and then we’d buy the cradle.” 

Alice looked on in silence. If she spoke 
she might say the wrong thing. 

“Or we might get the cradle and buy the 
doll next time you had a penny. ... You 
can get eight marbles for a cent if you were 
boys,” said Ruth, meditatively, after a pause 
(not that it ever occurred to her to get mar- 
bles, but it is pleasant to think of all you 
can get). 

“Tt’s too bad there ain’t any irons here 
now,” said Ruth, in a tone of condescending 
pity. “But then they cost five cents. There 
used to be stoves; too.” There was a look 
of rapture on her little brown face. She 
remembered about getting one once. “ They 
were ten cents!” 
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Alice grew uneasy. Wasn’t a penny the 
right thing, after all? Should she run home 
and get ten cents? 

“We might get a chair,” said Ruth, 
dreamily, putting her arm around Alice’s 
waist and drawing her close, “or we might 
get a table and put it away to keep, and then 
the next time we’d get a sofa, and then a 
chair, and then a little doll, and then we’d 
save up till we got ten cents and get a stove.” 
She drew a sigh of deep felicity. 

“Tl go ask aunt—” The words were on 
Alice’s lips when Ruth’s eyes fell on a row 
of sparkling candy-dishes in another corner 
of the window. 

Perhaps it would be better to spend it now 
than to save it. It might get lost. 

In a minute they were out of the store 
again. Alice was afraid she wouldn’t choose 
right, so she had let Ruth choose. 

At the first taste of licorice balls (the kind 
you get three apiece for a penny)—at their 
first taste everything seems clear and bright 
and joyous. 

“TLet’s skip,” said Ruth, taking Alice’s 
hand. 

Suddenly she paused. 

Alice had not said a word. 

“Don’t you like them?” Ruth asked. 

“Yes,” said Alice, promptly. She knew 
just what she ought to say this time, and she 
hid with her foot the one she had just let 
slide into the dust. 

Ruth skipped a few steps, then 
again. 


stopped 





Big Geographies are lovely places to hide them in. 


Y 
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‘““I won't tell tf you haven't.” 


“TDidn’t you ever spend a penny “before?” 
She only dared whisper it. “ You can whisper 
it to me,” she said, putting her arms around 
Alice. “I won’t tell if you haven’t.” 

In vain Alice searched her memory 
for a like experience. “I don’t know,” 
she faltered. 

Ruth silently handed her both of the 
licorice balls she had left. Alice was 
not poor, she knew. The whispered 
word had gone from desk to desk that 
she was rich, If she had ever had a 
penny, she must have known it. With 
a flash Ruth remembered the lady dress- 
ed all in black who had come to school 
for Alice that first day. 

That was the “ nurse.” 

Did the nurse keep all Alice’s pen- 
nies? Ruth did not skip any more, but 
kept her arm around Alice. She re- 
solved never to desert her. 

A few days later all the little girls 
began collecting. You do that in 
school. No one ever knows who starts 
it or what it will be. But it is always 
something lovely. This time it was 





ribbons. (Big Geographies are lovely places 
to hide them in.) 

Alice went to Ruth at recess. She was 
afraid she might not get the right kind. 





Ruth stood with the box in her hand. 
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They buried it near the apple-tree. 


“They are old ribbons,” said Ruth, who 
was skipping rope. “Little old ribbons. 
Dear little ones.” 

“He they got to be old?” 

“Of course,” said Ruth, carelessly. 
one would have new ones, would they ?” 

The next morning Alice went to school 
early and hid behind a bush until she saw 
Ruth coming. She was afraid the other girls 
would ask her if she had any. 

“ Nurse says I havén’t got any old ribbons,” 
she said to Ruth. 

“Not one?’ cried Ruth. 
a single little one?’ 

The silent tears came to Alice’s eyes. 

“Tf your mother was here she’d kill that 
nurse!” cried Ruth. “You can have half of 
all mine.” 

Slowly Alice accumulated a_ treasure. 
They buried it in a strange, mysterious place 
near the apple-tree. (I would not like to 
tell where it was, even now.) 

Then with the suddenness which prevails 
in the child’s world, Alice’s mother appeared 
one afternoon from abroad, to take Alice 
away. 

“You can have all my treasure,” Ruth said 
to Alice, solemnly. Together they went and 
put it all in the mysterious place near the 
apple-tree. Alice was coming to get it before 


“No 


“Not one? Not 
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she went. It was safest to hide it until then. 
The next day Ruth went out to play under 


Alice she couldn’t have them? No, that 


could not be, for Alice’s mother was there 


now. 





the apple-tree. Half unconsciously she open- 
ed the mysterious place. Her fingers struck 
a small box. It was full of beautiful old 
ribbons. It was the treasure. 

Ruth stood with the box in her hand. 
What had happened? Had the nurse told 


Her own mother had said she could not 
have them. Alice’s own mother. 
rolled down Ruth’s cheeks. 
understand now. 

Poor, poor Alice! 


The tears 
She seemed to 
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BY EDITH TURNER 


Patience, brave heart. The days cannot be long 
Till thou art free: 

Soon shalt thou hear the endless angel-song, 

Soon with the spirits of that heavenly throng 
Thou too shalt be. 


Patience, brave heart. Wait but a little while, 
And then within 

The city thou shalt stand, beneath the smile 

Of Him who on this earth didst know nor guile, 


Nor any sin. 


Only, dear heart, when for thee dawns that day, 
Swift may it come! 
Grant me but this—that thou wilt often pray 
My weary feet may sometime find the way, 
To thee—and home. 
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The little Cherry Pie was sitting cooling by itself fe. 

Where Mary Elfen put it, on the outside pantry (ug ad ’ 
shelf : : 

With an air of sweetest piety it gazed up at the 
sky— 

It seemed to me there couldn’t be a better 
Cherry Pie. 








a 


It sat within the shadow of the cherries’ parent 


“How lucky,” thought the Pie, “the birds 
left fruit enough for me! 
eal All Spring the family has watched that tree with 
oe 
=F Oh, how they will enjoy their one and only 
Cherry Pie!” 
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(I didn’t hear it say so, but no soul that saw it 
could 


Have any doubt whatever that that Pie was very 
good— 
The sweetness of its nature was apparent : that is why 
I ascribe these altruistic musings to the Cherry Pie.) 
ef 


But as it beatifically sat and thought no wrong 





Unluckily it happened little Tommy came along, 
His little nose uplifted, scenting what he did not see. 
“Yes, dear, ’tis I!” exclaimed the Pie—it scorned to say 


“It’s me.” 


* 


I haste to drop the cur- 
tain, for it wrings 
my heart to tell 











How Tom, an honorable 
boy, was tempted 

















sore and fell. 
As for what happened further—to Tom, not to the Pie— 
ieee You may conjecture if you like: I'll neber tell 


—not I! 
* 


The moral of this story is: You may be good 
and sweet, 

Yet unaware may set a snare to trap another’s 
feet. 

To think before you yield to kindly impulses is 
wise, 

Else you may yet cause deep regret, just like 
that best of Pies ! 
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TIARTERUING 


TAVARNI, grim caricaturist of 
N the Second Empire, was asked 
by one of the ever-curious 
Goncourt brothers whether he 
really understood Woman. 
The artist did not hesitate in 
his answer: “ Woman is quite impenetrable, 
not because she is deep, but because she is 
hollow!” Gavarni was not a feminist. 

Now between the ironic pencilled com- 
mentaries of the Frenchman on the passing 
show of Paris, and the mysterious, slow and 
sweet spoken women of Maurice Maeterlinck 
there lies a vast territory. Yet when reading 
or seeing the plays of the Belgian playwright 
we recall Gavarni’s ungallant affirmation and 
ask the horrid question: Are the Maeter- 
linck women hollow? Or are they too deep 
for the sceptic critic to sound with his plum- 
met their unfathomable abysses? As Maeter- 
linck’s works are largely devoted to the ex- 
position of the Eternal Womanly, perhaps 
they may be made to yield us an adequate 
denial of Gavarni’s heresy, if they be ap- 
proached in the devout spirit of one who 
wishes to know, not to mock. 

The evolution of the Belgian poet from a 
mystic to a full-blown dramatist with modern 
Gallic tendencies has been seldom traced. 
Beginning with the little collection of verse 
entitled “Serres Chaudes,” we notice a dis- 
tinct note of pity and gentleness which, 
coupled with a certain vagueness and exotic 
coloring, proclaimed the Flemish ancestry of 
the writer, Flemish and mystical. But if he 
was a dreamer, he was also a man in vigorous 
physical health. He had read Novalis, the 
Admirable Ruysbroeck, Plato, Plotinus, St. 
Bernard, Jacob Boehme, Coleridge, and Shake- 
speare—above all, Shakespeare. And, thanks 
to his solid bone and muscle, he enjoyed 
quite an earthly appetite for the good things 
of this globe. He lived much in the open air, 
and while he adored moonshine he did not dis- 
dain rare roast beef; if he fed on Poe and his 
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morbid imaginings, grace to his sane intel- 
lectual apparatus, he nourished his soul with 
Emerson. Hence it is that the work of 
Maeterlinck is at first a rich mosaic, a pat- 
tern designed by himself, withal exhibiting 
the influence of a dozen other men. Like 
the violinist who could only play on one 
string of his instrument, Maeterlinck had 
but one theme, which he executed with all 
manners of ingenious variations. And that 
theme was—fear. With Poe he believed 
terror to be one of the primal passions of 
mankind, and his early plays deal only with 
it. The fear that comes upon one near 
lonely pools in midnight forests; the fear 
that assails the soul during the indeterminate 
time of twilight; and the fear that seizes us 
by the throat in plain midday, surrounded by 
human beings and with the noise of life in 
our ears—these and many other kinds of 
fear has the poet shown us in miniatures of 
unexcelled power and intensity. 

Sometimes he prefers a tower—a relic of 
the old, Romantic school—or in a corridor 
at dusk voices wail and footsteps are heard 
so faint as to make the soul shudder. He 
does all this by means of a carefully prepared 
atmosphere, by speech graded in nuance and 
with repetitions that finally wear away your 
widifference. Victor Hugo once congratu- 
ated Charles Baudelaire on his evocation of 
a “new shudder” in literature; Maurice 
Maeterlinck followed Baudelaire — Baude- 
laire, who was himself a disciple of Poe—and 
evoked still another shudder, the fear of fear, 
the most subtle of all fears. 

One might suppose, therefore, that his 
women would be either midnight hags, foul 
and secret, or else supple, snakelike creatures 
with souls of demons and the clear and shin- 
ing eyes of angels. They are neither. His 
worst, most fearful woman we do not see. 
It is the invisible old Queen in “The Death 
of Tintagiles.” The next most evil is the 
Queen in his first drama, “Princess Ma- 
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leine”—an extraordinary mixture of Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, Lear, with a shrewd flavor of 
the Elizabethan violence we find in Webster 
and Tourneur. This same Anne is Queen 
of Jutland, but is a visitor at the court of 
an old King who is in her fatal clutches. She 
is so thoroughly wicked that her problem is 
not an interesting one. Unlike Lady Mac- 
beth, she knows no remorse. It is rather to 
the Princess Maleine we turn, to this little 
maid beggared of her royal position, loved by 
a prince in a wood, and whirled to her death 
like some mote in a tragic ray of sunshine. 
The rival kingly houses make Maleine a 
second Juliette; but instead of the burning 
atmosphere of the south, the few large stars, 
the perfume of romantic Italy, we follow as 
in a dream the slim girl as she goes to the 
ghostly fountain, there to meet her princely 
lover. Anne wishes him to marry her daugh- 
ter, the shy Uglyane—poor name - haunted, 
timid Ugiyane!—but he loves Maleine, this 
Maleine so innocent, so wise, who could say 
of the older woman, “ There is a little kitchen- 
maid’s soul at the bottom of her eyes.” 
Maleine is the primitif type of girlhood 
that may be seen on the canvases of 
Jan Eyck, Lueas van Leyden, and later in 
the pictures of the pre-Raphaelitic group. 
For years and through other plays, her child- 
like and many-colored soul, naif eyes, and 
quaint questioning of a life that was for her 
as the distant sea breaking on the dunes, 
fascinated her author. She was a seemingly 
inexhaustible problem. He considered her as 
Maleine; as the maiden in “Intruder”; the 
girl in “The Blind”; as all of the Seven 
Princesses; as Melisande in “ Pelleus and 
Melisande”; as Alladine in “ Alladine in 
Palomides ”; as the little Prince in “The 
Death of Tintagiles”—a mere variation of 
sex; the nature is essentially the same; as 
Sélysette in “ Aglavaine and Sélysette”; and 
perhaps traces of her may be seen in “ Barbe- 
Bleu.” With “Monna Vanna” we encoun- 
ter another woman, the volitional woman, 
the woman who dares, who faces dishonor and 
death for a profoundly noble sentiment. And 
in “ Joyselle,” produced in Paris last summer, 
we may notice a cunning blending of Ma- 
leine and Vanna—of trusting young woman- 
hood and devotion that defies the spells of 
Merlin for the sake of a unique love. 
Properly speaking, then, Maeterlinck thus 
far has only given us these two and wide- 
ly differentiated types, unless Aglavaine be 
VOL. Xxxvi1.—42. 
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viewed as a femme savante, a woman whose 
friendship, well meant, slowly slays the soul 
of Sélysette. And there are variations of the 
ingenuous maidens, little girls, usually their 
confidantes, younger sisters to whom they 
say infantile things before launching into 
the tragic darkness. Little Yssaline is one. 
The two sisters of Tintagiles are cast in 
sterner mould. They fight like lionesses for 
the ill-fated child—his death is one of the 
pitiable things in literature. 

The Seven Princesses, whose names are as 
sonorous music, seem mere silhouettes. We 
see them through the eyes of the aged Queen. 
Six of them sleep—the seventh, Ursula, makes 
no sign of life. The prince who would woo 
her is without. The entire scene, despite the 
frantic gesticulations and appeals for help of 
the old royal couple, has the rigidity and 
splendor of stained glass. The voices are like 
the voices we fail to hear in sleep, strained, 
breathless. Faces convulsed by grief and ter- 
ror, mouths wide open—the sound is frozen in 
them. All we know of Ursula is that her 
hair and hands are exquisite, that she sleeps, 
that she dies. Yet we would rather learn 
more of her than of a host of dramatic fe- 
males strutting the boards in their hysteria 
and silliness. 

Melisande is to Maleine what a full-length 
finished portrait in oils is to a tentative 
sketch. She is Maeterlinck’s loveliest if not 
most credible creation. She comes from a 
vague country whose name is never known, 
and she goes out to a still stranger country. 
As she dies, Arkel the King, and the father 
of her husband, tells his son that “she must 
not be disturbed. The human soul is very 
silent ... the human soul likes to depart 
alone. . . . It suffers so timidly. . . "Twas a 
little being, so quiet, so fearful, and so silent. 
’Twas a poor little mysterious being like 
everybody.” 

The poet is awed by the mystery of life. 
Speech, he says, is never the method of 
communication of real and inmost thoughts. 
Silence alone can transmit them from soul to 
soul. We talk to fill up the blanks of life. 
Mankind fears the silence more than the 
dark. So in his plays the pauses are as 
significant — sometimes more so than the 
words—as are the pauses in one of Beetho- 
ven’s cosmical symphonies. The strangeness 
of common life, the solitary state of human 
souls—we fear our soul, he declares, and he 
cries aloud for those “reservoirs of certi- 
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tudes,” on the other side of night “ whither 
the silent herd of souls flock every morning 
to slake their thirst.” Toward woman Maeter- 
linck’s attitude is unmistakable; “I have 
never met a single woman who did not bring 
to me something that was great.” Here his 
words come into collision with Gavarni’s 
bitter epigram. 

The figure of Melisande appeals. She is 
so helpless that even her husband forgives her 
infidelity to him. He wears her on his heart, 
yet he has never known her. She loves his 
brother, and then her husband gains the first 
flaming glimpse of her soul. He is appalled 
at its depths, this birdlike soul he mistook 
for a child’s. It is Maeterlinck’s supreme 
gift of presenting a woman’s heart, through 
which passes “noble thoughts . . . like great 
white birds,” in the body of a girl. And 
there is no hint of the moral decadence, we 
notice, in Dostoiewsky’s stories of feminine 
adolescent life. Hauptmann in Hannele 
comes nearer to Maeterlinck in his delinea- 
tion of infantile, passionate souls. We love 
Melisande and watch her at the fountain 
bathing her “sick hands,” searching for that 
lost wedding-ring, viewing with her open 
eyes of wonder the spectacle of the sea, meet- 
ing her lover in the woods, and her final 
flight, crying: “I am not happy! I am not 
happy!” Yet it is doubtful if any one in 
the play understands, really loves her, except 
the little Ynioln, who with childish candor 
exclaims, “You have been weeping, little 
mother !” 

The scene in which she stands on the tower 
combing her unbound hair in the moonlight 
is magical in its evocation. It is like some 
far-away legend come to life. And Mek- 
sande goes to her death like the hesitating 
little woodland creature she is. Since Shake- 
speare no poet has fashioned such an ex- 
quisite soul, not even Hauptmann with his 
Rautendelein in “The Sunken Bell.” 

There is much symbolism in “ Aglavaine 
and Sélysette,” and in “ Alladine and Pa- 
lomides ” also; in both plays there is a rever- 
sion to the earlier type of Maleine. The 
women are even more childish, more evanes- 
cent. If Poe influenced Maeterlinck in his 
atmospheric pictures, he also, at times, was 
not without influence in the fashioning of 
his feminine characters. The shadowy, al- 
most incorporeal creatures, compounded of 
fantasy and flame, who wraithlike glide 
through the sombre pages of Poe, have their 
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analogues in the maids and child-wives of 
Maeterlinck. They seem to feed on the dew, 
to dwell in the chill moonlight or to haunt 
the recesses of remote forests where fountains 
sob at midnight and footfalls sound like 
sighs. It is very romantic, this, and all 
the more romantic because Maeterlinck began 
writing at a time when the realists ruled 
Europe, when Zola’s Gervaise was considered 
a vital type of womanhood, and Goncourt’s 
Fille Elise a true study. Suddenly, as if 
dropped from a strange passing planet, be- 
hold Maurice Maeterlinck with his ultra-ro- 
mantic women, his machinery of the super- 
natural, withal a new note in the vast 
symphony of literature! His advent and his 
development make a curious page in the his- 
tory of the drama. 

We now come upon Maeterlinck’s latest 
phase. In 1902 he wrote “ Monna Vanna,” 
a play that has enjoyed, and still enjoys, tri- 
umphs over the European continent. It is 
so tremendously dynamic, so extremely un- 
like his earlier dramas—avowedly written for 
marionettes — that one must look for some 
subjective happening as a reason. It is quite 
simple: Maurice Maeterlinck, poet, dramatist, 
and philosopher, met the fate of other men— 
he fell in love and he married his love; he 
adores her as his wife, and her name is 
Georgette Leblanc. Whether he would have 
written “ Monna Vanna” without her influ- 
ence is a difficult and bootless question. To 
the present writer he confessed last summer 
that he wrote the drama for Madame Maeter- 
linck. One thing, however, is certain—ev on 
if the dramatist had not loved and married, 
his evolution from mystic to philosopher 
of reality—to put in a phrase his present atti- 
tude toward life—would have been accom- 
plished, as are accomplished all things, in the 
fulness of time. His marriage but acceler- 
ated his.growth, and the necessity or pleas- 
ure of writing a réle suitable to his wife, 
a gifted actress, doubtless caused him to 
create that magnificent specimen of daunt- 
less womanhood, Giovanna, wife of Colonna, 
and called by him Monna Vanna. 

She is all energy—after she sees her way 
clear; after her conscience bids her go forth 
and play the sacrificial lamb, be a second 
Judith, that she may succor her distressed 
countrymen; be another Godiva, that she 
may appease the fury of her country’s op- 
pressor. Vanna is as volitional as any of 
Sardou’s fierce vixens, though she is never 
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so theatric. Married to a Colonna she really 
does not love, yet she reveres him. Pisa is 
besieged by the Florentines, led by a bar- 
barian of great beauty, bravery and learn- 
ing, named Prinzevalle. He exacts as a ran- 
som the person of Vanna—he has long and 
secretly loved her—and to the horror of her 
husband, Vanna makes the sacrifice. The 
city is without food and ammunition; starva- 
tion and pestilence are at hand. The great 
scene of the play occurs in Prinzevalle’s tent, 
where, melted by the indomitable courage 
and native sweetness of the woman, and full 
of tender souvenirs, the conquering general 
relinquishes his captive, surrenders to her— 
there is a subplot which drives him to desert 
Florence—and as the curtain falls the two 
leave for Pisa, now lighted and rejoicing; 
Prinzevalle has kept his word with Vanna 
and has sent the beleaguered city food and 
weapons. 

In the last act the naked soul of Vanna 
shines forth. She has been wooed, has re- 
mained constant, has felt quake her own 
heart—Prinzevalle stirred some early memo- 
ries of their youthful love. Yet she did not 
flinch in her duty. She rushes to her 
husband in a whirlwind of joy, hailed on all 
sides by a grateful populace. He receives her 
sternly, coldly. His eyes question her hate- 
fully. He says things to her at which her 
pure soul revolts. She has meant so well, 
has meant, if needs be, to sacrifice all for 
her fatherland, and now when she has con- 
quered the enemy, a magnanimous enemy— 

“low conquered? That is the question her 
husband puts with increasing excitement, 
and the climax is superb. It is not necessary 
to relate it here; suffice to say that at last 
Vanna understands her husband—and under- 
stands herself. Whether the end is justified 
will be disputed by each one of us as befits 
his temperament. To me her action is 
logical, inevitable, if cruel. The chief thing 
is that Maeterlinck has exposed the soul of a 
noble woman and in symbols that may be 
apprehended by all. There is no resemblance 
here to the shrinking, monosyllabic women of 
his previous plays, women almost sexless, cer- 
tainly women nearer the angels than Vanna, 
though not as real a woman as the great wife 
of Colonna. 
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In “ Joyzelle,” the latest play published of 
Maeterlinck’s—he has since produced a piece 
at Brussels—the theme is heroic love, as was 
Vanna’s, but the setting and circumstance 
of this conte d'amour are vastly different. 
Joyzelle is a maid cast up by the sea on the 
island domain of the magician Merlin. His 
son, the aged enchanter learns through his 
art, is condemned to die within a month if 
he does not find a perfect love. The youth 
has met Joyzelle and loves her. The knowl- 
edge of this fills his father with concern. To 
make sure of the girl he submits her to a 
series of tests, and she emerges triumphantly 
from them all. Her love is rewarded; she is 
given to Lanceor, and Merlin is satisfied. 
Slight as is this story, the playwright contrives 
to saturate it with his peculiar poetry and 
philosophy. The moral is that love, true love, 
will not stop at crime—rather a disturbing 
doctrine for the admigers of the gentle Bel- 
gian mystic. The roots of his play may be 
found in Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” 

Joyzelle, as I saw her interpreted by 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, was a fasci- 
nating woman, not impelled by destiny, as is 
the case with the earlier dramatic beings, but 
opposing her fate and conquering it by sheer 
force-of will. She is more than a match in 
her. fidelity for the wily old magician, who 
even shows her Lanceor with another woman 
—something she refuses to believe, though her 
senses bear evil witness of the fact. She is 
fierier than Vanna, but not so alluring, nor, 
it must be added, so real. Maeterlinck has 
harked back to an enchanting No Man’s Land 
and leaves far behind the harsh actualities 
of real, of historic life. What his next por- 
trait may be we cannot even guess. Perhaps 
a modern woman like Hedda Gabler, like 
Hilda Wangel— for he claims Ibsen as his 
true master. 

However, these two distinct types he has 
given us, types that charm and thrill. A 
master psychologist, he has exposed the vir- 
ginal soul, and painted with great broad 
strokes the soul of a valiant woman. To 
have done these things so marvellously well 
proclaims Maurice Maeterlinck as more than 
a feminist—as a rare poet. And his women, 


even if they are often impenetrable, are 
never hollow. 
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Sister Irmingarde wrote a 
sentence on the board and 
said she wished us girls to 
think about it. It was this: 
“The lives of great failures 
are not written.” 

She asked us what we thought it meant, 
so we discussed it earnestly, and I trust I 
need not add, intelligently; for, as I have 
often explained to the gentle readers of these 
stories, we girls at St. Catharine’s are stu- 
dents of singularly mature minds and rare in- 
tuition. But all the time the others were 
talking I was thinking how interesting it 
would be to write the story of a great fail- 
ure; and then suddenly I remembered that I 
could, because I knew one. Well indeed, 
alas! can I write of a great failure, for I 
was it; and as most of the other stories are 
cheerful and end well, perhaps the gentle 
reader will not mind a sad one for a change. 
It is not going to be easy to tell this story, for 
great failures are terrible things, and the 
people who made them usually feel dreadful 
and are embittered for life; and sometimes 





they die of broken hearts, like Horace 
Greeley. No wonder they don’t write about 
them. But I will do it because I am a 


Literary Artist, and because truth is mighty 
and must prevail, and because, after all, I 
am only fourteen and no one but Juliet ever 
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knew everything at that tender age. So I 
will pluck my quill out of my breast, as it 
were, the way the mother pelican does, and 
I will write this dark chronicle of a brilliant 
young life and how it clouded up all of a 
sudden. 

The great failure was my paper. I had 
set my heart on it and my young ambitions— 
and one has a great many young ambitions 
when one is fourteen. All my friends knew 
I was the editor, so they subscribed, and I 
planned to send a copy to papa every week, 
with my name at the top of the editorial page. 
The name of the paper was The Voice of 
Truth, and its motto was Uncompromising 
Fearlessness. The girls made it “the offi- 
cial organ of the students of St. Catharine’s 
Academy,” and Mabel Muriel Murphy’s 
father told Mabel Muriel he would be our 
financial adviser. He did that because 
Mabel Muriel was the business manager. It 
was very convenient for her, too, because 
when we were getting it ready, and spending 
lots more money than we took in, Mabel 
Muriel always telegraphed to her father and 
he sent money right away; and then Mabel 
Muriel’s books showed a large profit. You 
can see what a good business manager she 
was, and how clever we were to think of a 
financial adviser and have one. 

Mabel Blossom was the circulation man- 
ager, and she was fine, too. She made all 
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the girls subscribe, because she told them if 
they didn’t nothing about them would come 
out in The Voice of Truth; and then she 
started a Roll of Honor and a Roll of Igno- 
miny and had proofs of them printed and 
sent them around. In the Roll of Honor 
she printed every week the names of all our 
friends who subscribed—the fathers and 
mothers and sisters and brothers outside of 
St. Catharine’s, you know; and in the Roll 
of Ignominy she printed the names of our 
friends who ought to subscribe and didn’t. 
It was indeed interesting to see how they 
hurried to get out of the Roll of Ignominy 
and into the Roll of Honor. Mabel hardly 
ever had to print their names in the Roll of 
Ignominy more than once. Mabel Muriel 
* Murphy’s father laughed about that. He said 
it was “forcing” circulation; but it wasn’t. 
[It was just an effort to uplift our dear 
friends and do them good. We knew The 
Voice of Truth would uplift them and in- 
spire them to better, nobler lives as soon as 
they began to read it. 

Maudie Joyce was the managing editor, 
and I was the editor-in-chief, so of course I 
took charge of the editorial page, which papa 
has always said is the backbone of a paper 
and by it the journal stands or falls. Papa 
says, too, that no journal can live unless it 
instructs the masses. So I made up my 
mind that The Voice of Truth should have 
a backbone and instruct the masses, and be 
a kind of beacon light in the stormy sea of 
life, the way a lighthouse is, you know. 

The first thing I did was to study all the 
great New York newspapers, so I could copy 
the best things in each one in my paper. I 
gave most of one Saturday to it, and Maudie 
Joyce helped. After we had read them all 
for hours and hours I decided I liked the 
Sun’s editorial page best because it was so 
bright and funny, and besides I knew I 
could write editorials just like it. And we 
agreed we'd have “all the news that was fit 
to print,” like the Times; and we would be 
dignified and scholarly and quarrel with all 
the other newspapers, like the Evening Post; 
and we would have beats, like the Herald, 
and the weather in Paris, because that would 
be so exciting. And I thought how sur- 
prised and proud papa would be when he 
turned in disappointment from his morning 
Tribune and found the news he wanted 
every Saturday in his Voice of Truth. Then 
we decided we would attack the rich, like the 
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World and Journal do. Mabel Muriel 
Murphy’s father was the only very, very rich 
man we knew, so of course we had to attack 
him, and we did, too, fearlessly and openly, 
and he didn’t seem to like it when we told 
him. But Mabel Muriel explained to him 
how it was part of the policy of the paper 
and that he had to be our financial adviser 
and- the Soulless Corporation with its Heel 
on the Neck of the Poor, besides. So he was, 
and we gave it to him good and hard in the 
editorials I wrote. 

Then we wrote to all the great papers, ask- 
ing them to exchange with us, and we wrote 
to the President and members of the 
cabinet, telling them to give us all the news 
beats before they gave them to the other 
papers. That was Maudie Joyce’s idea, and 
it was fine, too, though they didn’t do it, 
for some reason. I suppose they thought 
perhaps we didn’t “wield enough political 
influence.” Little do they wot that my 
father is a general in the army. I was glad 
to remember that, for I thought perhaps he 
would come up for promotion some day, and 
then there would be trouble about it, and 
The Voice of Truth would have lots of 
beats and lay bare the innermost recesses of 
everybody’s heart. 

After we finished our letters to the Presi- 
dent and his advisers (we asked them to ad- 
vise us before they did him, but they didn’t 
do that, either)—well, after that we wrote to 
all the girls we knew in different cities, who 
used to be at St. Catharine’s, and we asked 
them to be special correspondents and send 
us everything that happened. We said they 
must be truthful and fearless and not mind 
whether people liked what they wrote. The 
news came first, and their duty to us was 
paramount. Maudie said that. I don’t 
know what it means, and I haven’t time to 
find out, but it sounds well. I hope it 
doesn’t mean anything wrong. We told the 
girls we would pay them what all the New 
York newspapers pay their correspondents, 
and we would give them “double rates for 
beats.” “Beats,” you know, are stories no 
other paper gets. Mr. Murphy suggested 
that, and he told all the editors in his city 
about our paper and how his daughter was 
running it. I had to correct this sad error 
publicly in the first issue of The Voice of 
Truth, for of course Mabel Muriel wasn’t 
running it. I was. Mr. Murphy did not 
like it when I said I must write a cor- 
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“THE FIRST THING I DID WAS TO STUDY ALL THE NEWSPAPERS.” 


rection, and he was quite slow about send- 
ing checks for a week or two, so that Mabel 
Muriel had to talk to him very earnestly, 
and even hint that perhaps we wouldn’t let 
him be financial adviser any more. That 
brought him round in a hurry. We knew it 
would. 

Of course all this time the paper was just 
“in the air,” as real writers say. We hadn’t 
begun to write for it or print it, but we 
thought about it and talked about it a great 
deal and every letter we opened seemed to 
be full of money for subscriptions. We 
charged four dollars a year, because that is 
what most weekly magazines cost, and we 
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knew The Voice of 
Truth would be better 
than the magazines. It 
would have all the news, 
and “high-class literary 
features ” besides. I was 
sure of those, because I 
intended to write them 
myself. 

After we got this far 
we asked for permission 
to go to the nearest 
town for the day, and 
the Sisters let us go, 
with one of the gradu- 
ates to look after us. 
So of course we had to 
tell her our secret, and 
she was very nice about 
it and quite interested, 
especially after she saw 
the big roll of money 
Mabel Muriel Murphy 
had to spend. Some of 
it was her own, and 
some her father had 
given her, and the rest 
was “annual subscrip- 
tions payable in ad- 
vance,” the way they all 
are, you know. We went 
right to the best printer 
in town—the four of us, 
Mabel Blossom, Mabel 
Muriel Murphy, Maudie 
Joyce, and I, with the 
graduate hovering mod- 
estly in the background 
(she didn’t put on any 
airs over us or call us 
children that day, I can 
tell you!), and we told the printer what we 
wanted. He didn’t seem much impressed at 
first, and he began to tell us how cheaply 
we could get up a little “ four-page folder.” 
He seemed to think we had only a few 
pennies to spend. But by and by Mabel 
Muriel Murphy took her big roll of money 
out of her pocket and carelessly let two or 
three twenty-dollar bills fall on the floor, and 
picked them up again absently as if it didn’t 
matter; and I wish you could have seen that 
printer sit up and take notice the way babies 
do when you dangle watches in front of 
them. His eyes were just as big and round 
as theirs, too. 
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He began to bring out nice sheets of creamy 
thick paper for samples, and he showed us 
different kinds of type. We told him we 
would use very, very large type when we had 
“beats,” and very small type the rest of the 
time, because we wanted to crowd a great 
deal of news into our paper. We asked him 
to get an artist to make a nice picture for 
the top of the first page, with an angel blow- 
ing a trumpet on one side and a pole for 
wireless telegraphy at the other side, and 
Truth flying through the air and hitting the 
pole. We didn’t know just exactly how to 
show Truth, but finally Mabel Blossom said 
we'd better make it a balloon thing coming 
out of the trumpet and on its way to the 
wireless pole, so we did. By that time the 
printer was very kind and willing and eager 
and anxious to please, and he called two 
other men in to help, and they all seemed 
as interested as we were. One of them said 
he knew Mabel Muriel Murphy’s father, and 
he told the printer he could sell Mabel Muriel 
the shop on credit if she wanted it, but 
Mabel Muriel didn’t. She engaged him, 
though, to do all the work, and he said all we 
had to do was to bring in the “ copy ” and he 
would attend to the rest. Then we decided 
on the size and the paper and the number of 
pages. The printer thought we ought not to 
have more than eight to begin with, and he 
pointed out that it would be a serious mis- 
take to give people more than their money’s 
worth. We saw that too, right away. Then 
he showed us the big machine, like an enor- 
mous typewriter, that would “set” all our 
“copy ”; and first I thought I’d better come 
down and learn to set it myself to avoid 
errors, but the printer did not agree with me. 
He said that editors rarely did that now “ in 
the large centres,” and finally I saw that it 
would probably take a good deal of time, so 
I gave it up. Thus do we live and learn. 

We were with the printer hours before 
everything was settled, and the graduate was 
quite nervous about getting back to St. 
Catharine’s so late, but our consciences were 
at peace, for we knew we had done well. All 
we had to do after that was to write the 
paper and telegraph to our correspondents 
to rush their news, the way real editors do. 
While we were in town we sent telegrams to 
all of them to send their beats for next 
week’s paper, and in a day or two they began 
to come in. 

Then things got exciting. Maudie almost 
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lost her head, for she was the managing editor 
and had to see to lots of things, and Mabel 
Muriel couldn’t help her much because she 
was persuading people to advertise. She 
was clever about it, too. She got lots of the 
girls to advertise for things the other girls 
had borrowed from them and had not re- 
turned. The advertisements were like this: 


If Kittie James will kindly return the chafing- 
dish she borrowed from Adeline Thurston two 
weeks ago, she will be more ladylike. 


Adeline only had to pay twenty-five cents 
for that, and she got her chafing-dish back 
the first morning The Voice of Truth came 
out, so we saw that it did pay to-advertise, 
though Kittie didn’t speak to Adeline for 
days and days afterwards. Mabel Muriel got 
the merchants to advertise, too, and she had 
a new idea about them that worked beauti- 
fully. Right below their advertisement of 
anything she printed the name of. some girl 
who had tried the thing and knew it was 


good. This way, you know: 
JAMES J. WEBSTER 
HABERDASHER 286 Front STREET 


EASTER HATS A SPECIALTY 


B= Maudie Joyce Got Hers There! BQ 


Mr. Webster liked that very much when 
Mabel Muriel showed him the proofs, and he 
wanted us to print a picture of Maudie in the 
hat, but she wouldn’t let us. We were fear- 
less with the advertisers, too, though, and 
told the truth about them. One man’s ad- 
vertisement was printed like this, and he was 
so angry when he saw the proof that he took 


it right out and wanted his money back. It 
said: 


WILLIAM SMITHERS, FLORIST 
Cut Fiowers anp Porrep P ants. 
3 Watch Him. They Are Not 
Always Fresh. Mabel Blossom Got Stale 
Ones There Last Week. <B=J 


So you see they were often unreasonable 
and hard to please; but we expected these 
slight annoyances in the beginning, so we 
were not surprised. However, I am ahead of 
my story again. It is so hard to remember 
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that when the time comes to tell anything 
you must wait till another time, the way 
Henry James does. The paper wasn’t really 
out yet. I’ve just absently told you some of 
the things we did before it came out. And 
in the mean time our work on it was a 
great secret from the Sisters, for we knew if 
we told them they would want to help us 
and see all the articles, and we wanted the 
credit ourselves. 

As I said before, the copy from our corre- 
spondents in the “large centres” began to 
come in, and it was fine. Kitty Farrelly 
lives in New York, so she wrote a beautiful 
piece about what “ Parsifal” meant, and 
how long the kiss was. She timed it with 
her watch; and it was a beat, for no other 
paper had that. We sent Kitty “double 
rates.” Mamie Chester lives in Chicago, and 
she knew a girl who was in the Iroquois 
Theatre fire last winter, so Mamie interviewed 
her (she wasn’t dead) and wrote a thrilling 
description. That was a beat, too, because 
that particular girl had never talked to re- 
porters before. Our Philadelphia correspond- 
ent wrote a lovely piece about Ethel Barry- 
more at home, and we were all so interested; 
for we saw her in “Cousin Kate,” and she 
was just sweet, besides illustrating the tragic 
truth that girls who don’t marry are terribly 
lonesome when they get to be old. But the 
very best news of all came from Nettie 
Upson in Springfield, Massachusetts. Net- 
tie’s mother has a Japanese butler, and he 
told Nettie all about the war with Russia, 
and how much braver the Japanese were, and 
how sometime Japan and America will 
clasp hands across the sea like brothers and 
go down the ages together and fight all the 
other nations of the earth and civilize them. 
It was beautiful, and Nettie wrote it all so 
thrillingly that Maudie Joyce cried when 
she read it. I guess there are not many 
correspondents who can make their managing 
editors shed scalding tears over their papers. 

But the gentle reader must not suppose 
that I was idle while my dear friends and 
colleagues were thus active. No. I was at 
work—on the editorial page—and I wrote 
every word of it myself, after a careful study 
of the Sun’s style. First, of course, I said 
things about President Roosevelt, pretend- 
ing to pat him on the back, but really show- 
ing how he had failed this nation in its 
darkest hours of need. (I like him myself, 
and so does papa, but of course I had to be 
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fearless.) Next I wrote a funny little poem » 


and said a man in Schenectady did it, and 
after that I made up some queer names 
people might have, and I printed them. 
Then I wrote the Paris weather like the 
Herald does, and I told about the Soulless 
Corporation with its Heel on the Neck of 
the Poor, the way the Journal does, and I 
explained that it was Mr. Murphy. I told 
how he ground down his employees on starv- 
ing wages while his daughter lived in luxury 
and had more pocket-money than any other 
girl at St. Catherine’s. 

That inspired me—you know how it is 
when you get started—so I wrote another 
editorial and said that The Voice of Truth 
would constantly and fearlessly expose wrong 
wherever it was, and that it would hold up 
the faults of the girls at St. Catharine’s for 
their good. I said how rare are the friends 
who will tell one the truth about oneself, and 
they don’t last long, anyhow; and I said The 
Voice of Truth would be such a friend to 
the students and would turn its X-rays on 
the evil in all their hearts. Then I went on 
to tell the girls what was the matter with 
them. Even my dear friends should not be 
spared, I said, so I began with Maudie Joyce 
and advised her not to be queenly so much 
or have so many airs, and I said Mabel 
Muriel Murphy was improving but still had 
much to learn, and that Mabel Blossom was 
lazy. 

Mabel came in while I was writing this, 
so I read it to her, and she was not pleased 
the least little bit. But after I reasoned 
with her she saw it had to be, so she said I 
could print it if I would let her write an 
editorial about me. At first I didn’t want 
her to. There were enough, I thought, and 
it didn’t seem modest for the editor-in-chief 
to be on the page that way. But Mabel 
talked and talked, so finally I gave in and she 
went off to write it. I wish you could have 
seen it when she brought it back. What I 
had said was kind and friendly and loving, 
but what Mabel Blossom said about me—her 
dear friend—was dreadful. She said that I 
had “started out to be a pretty good sort” 
(Mabel has not a polished literary style), 
but that literature had been “too much” for 
me. And she said I was conceited and had 
no sense of humor, and that I took myself 
too seriously, and that Maudie Joyce and 
Mabel Muriel thought so, too. She said other 
things, too, that I will not repeat. I had to 
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MABEL LET TWO OR THREE TWENTY-DOLLAR BILLS FALL AND PICKED THEM UP ABSENTLY. 


ON THE FLOOR, 
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put them in the paper, because I promised 
to; but I don’t have to put them here, and I 
won’t. 

My young heart sank as I read my 
friend’s editorial, but what could I do? So 
I put it in the page, under the heading 
Mabel wrote—“ Js There Hope for May Iver- 
son?” and right above it was my name as 
editor-in-chief. Was that right or fair? I 
pause for a reply, as real writers say. 

When I wrote the editorial about Mabel 
Blossom’s faults I had forgotten some of 
them, but now I remembered more; so I 
wrote them right in for the child’s good, and 
when I showed it to her she couldn’t say a 
word, for they were all true, and right well 
did Mabel Blossom know it. That filled up 
most of what was left of the editorial page, 
so I just dropped in a few more thoughts 
and then I sent the copy to the printer, 
which I had to do, of course, before it could 
be published in the paper. After that I 
rested—and I needed to. 

The Voice of Truth came out the next 
Saturday. Across the top’ of the front page 
was our picture of the angel and the trumpet 
and the wireless pole, but the artist had for- 
gotten the balloon thing which was Truth. 
However, I guess it looked better his way. 
It was very pretty. In the first column was 
the article on “ Parsifal,” and next to that 
was “Ethel Barrymore at Home,” and be- 
side that was the “ Iroquois Fire.” Then you 
had to turn the paper and you came right to 
my editorials. They looked beautiful. The 
printer had used big type with lots of white 
between to fill the page, and the eager eye 
of the reader could fall on the alluring 
titles. “ Greeting—and Our Aims,” was one. 
“His Workmen Cry for Bread ”—that was 
about Mr. Murphy. “Ignoble Faults in 
Lovely Natures,” was about the girls, you 
know. “Showing His Teeth” was the one 
about the President, and then there were the 
poems and the weather and the rest. And 
of course the one about me, which I trust 
I need not mention again. 

The next page had Mabel’s Roll of Honor 
and Roll of Ignominy, because she said they 
were very important and must come near the 
front of the paper. After that we had ad- 
vertisements and “Academy Notes”—a 
whole page of those—and “ Advice to the 
Faculty,” by Mabel Blossom. She wrote the 
headlines herself, and the second one was 
“An Eloquent Plea for Less Studies and 
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More Fun, by a Brilliant but Overworked 
Student.” And she says I am conceited! 

Well, I haven’t time to tell about all the 
rest. There was a love-story by Maudie 
Joyce, a beautiful one where they don’t see 
each other for sixty years and then are re- 
united and die smiling in each other’s arms. 
I cried quarts over it! Adeline Thurston 
had a poem, of course; and we printed. one 
of Kittie James’s compositions to encourage 
her in her studies. Besides, we needed some- 
thing to fill the page. And that was about 
all, I guess, but we explained that we would 
have more next week when the President and 
cabinet officers began to send us beats. 

One of the girls put a copy on Sister 
Irmingarde’s desk, to surprise her—and I 
think it did. For while we were all reading 
the paper together and talking it over, and 
before we had time to mail any copies to 
subscribers, I saw something black coming 
along the hall, and first I thought it was a 
cloud, and then I saw it was Sister Irmin- 
garde. So did the others. We all looked at 
each other, and somehow in that very mo- 
ment I began to feel queer and to wonder 
whether the paper was so good, after all, and 
to think perhaps we had made some mistakes. 
The girls did, too. They told me so after- 
wards. When Sister Irmingarde reached us 
we all stood up, of course, and we saw that 
she had The Voice of Truth in her hand 
and that her face was very white. She tapped 
the cover of the paper with her finger, and 
when ‘she spoke her voice sounded queer. 

“Have any copies of this gone out of the 
building?” she asked. 

We said, “No, not yet,” and her face 
changed right away and she wiped her fore- 
head as if she felt warm, though it was a 
cold day. Then she looked at us again in an 
odd way, and when she spoke she seemed to 
be speaking to herself, not to us. 

“You haven’t the remotest conception, evi- 
dently, of what you’ve done,” she said, very 
slowly. “So I suppose we must try to re- 
member that, after all, you are mere babies!” 

We did not know what she meant by those 
enigmatic words and she never told us. But 
it was indeed easy to see she didn’t like The 
Voice of Truth. She made us promise to de- 
stroy every copy and never to do anything 
of the kind again without consulting her. 
And she seemed to think we were so terribly 
young! That worried us most of all. Per- 
haps we are babies and don’t know it. 
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But one thing is sure. No baby could pay 
the bills that printer sent Mabel Muriel. 
Mabel Muriel couldn’t, either. They made 
her hair stand right straight up. But she 
telegraphed to our financial adviser, and he 
came to St. Catharine’s and advised us to pay 
the bills; and then he did pay them. So you 
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see he was quite useful, and maybe it up- 
lifted him, too. For I am ’most sure that 
during one morning, at least, while he was 
examining all our bills, and writing out 
checks to ‘pay them, he was too busy to be 
a Soulless Corporation with its Heel on the 
Neck of the Poor! 
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BY WILLIAM H. 


ROSE 


HAYNE 


I know a rose of wondrous birth,— 


Of more than mortal grace and worth,— 


Whose beauty haunts me day and night; 


Whose leaves are formed of deathless light; 


Whose verdure holds no harrowing thorn, 


And breathes of blessings yet unborn,— 


Whose mission seems of boundless scope,— 


The radiant, heavenly rose of Hope. 





CHAPTER XIX 


ND so it came about that Loder 

was freed from one responsi- 
bility to undertake another. 
From the morning of March 
the twenty - seventh, when 
Lakeley had expounded the 
political programme in the offices of the 
St. George’s Gazette, to the afternoon of Apri! 
the first he found himself a central figure in 
the whirlpool of activity that formed itself in 
Conservative circles. 

With the acumen for which he was noted, 
Lakeley had touched the keystone of the 
situation on that morning; and succeeding 
events, each fraught with its own impor- 
tance, had established the precision of his 
forecast. 

Minutely watchful of Russia’s attitude, 
Fraide quietly organized his forces and 
strengthened his position with a statesman- 
like grasp of opportunity; and to Loder, the 
attributes displayed by his leader during 
those trying days formed an endless and ab- 
sorbing study. Setting the thought of Chil- 
cote aside, ignoring his own position and the 
risks he daily ran, he had fully yielded to the 
glamour of the moment, and in the first free- 
dom of a loose rein he had given unre- 
servedly all that he possessed of activity, ca- 
pacity, and determination to the cause that 
had claimed him. 

Singularly privileged in a constant, per- 
sonal contact with Fraide, he learned many 
valuable lessons of tact and organization in 
those five vital days during which the tactics 
of a whole party hung upon one item of news 
from a country thousands of miles away. 
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For should Russia subdue the insurgent 
Hazaras and, laden with the honors of the 
peacemaker, retire across the frontier, then 
the political arena would remain undis- 
turbed; but should the all-important move- 
ment predicted by Lakeley become an ac- 
cepted fact before Parliament rose for the 
Easter recess, then the first blow in the fight 
that would rage during the succeeding session 
must inevitably be struck. In the mean time 
it was Fraide’s difficult position to wait and 
watch and yet preserve his dignity. 

It was early in the afternoon of March the 
twenty-ninth that Loder, in response to a long- 
standing invitation, lunched quietly with the 
Fraides. Being delayed by some communica- 
tions from Wark, he was a few minutes late 
in keeping his appointment, and on being 
shown into the drawing-room found the little 
group of three that was to make up the 
party already assembled—Fraide, Lady Sarah 
—and Eve. As he entered the room they 
ceased to speak, and all three turned in his 
direction. 

In the first moment he had a vague im- 
pression of responding suitably to Lady 
Sarah’s cordial greeting; but he knew that 
immediately and unconsciously his eyes 
turned to Eve, while a quick sense of surprise 
and satisfaction passed through him at sight 
of her. For an instant he wondered how she 
would mark his avoidance of her since their 
last eventful interview; then instantly _ he 
blamed himself for the passing doubt. For, 
before all things, he knew her to be a woman 
of the world. 

He took Fraide’s outstretched hand; then 
again he looked towards Eve, waiting for her 
to speak. 
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She met his glance, but said nothing; in- 
stead of speaking she smiled at him—a smile 
that was far more reassuring than any words, 
a smile that in a single second conveyed for- 
giveness, approbation, and a warm, almost 
tender sense of sympathy and comprehension. 
The remembrance of that smile stayed with 
him long after they were seated at table; and 
far into the future the remembrance of the 
lunch itself, with its pleasant private sense 
of satisfaction, was destined to return to 
him in retrospective moments. -The delight- 
ful atmosphere of the Fraides’s home life had 
always been a wonder and an enigma to him; 
but on this day he seemed to grasp its mean- 
ing by a new light, as he watched Eve soften 
under its influence and felt himself drawn 
imperceptibly from the position of a specula- 
tive outsider to that of an intimate. It was 
a fresh side to the complex, fascinating life 
of which Fraide was the master spirit. 

These reflections had grown agreeably fa- 
miliar to his mind; the talk, momentarily di- 
verted into social channels, was quietly drift- 
ing back to the inevitable question of the 
“situation” that in private moments was 
never far from their lips, when the event that 
was to mark and separate that day from those 
that had preceded it was unceremoniously 
thrust upon them. 

Without announcement or apology, the 
door was suddenly flung open and Lakeley 
entered the room. 

His face was brimming with excitement, 
and his eyes flashed. In the first haste of the 
entry he failed to see that there were ladies 
in the room, and crossing instantly to Fraide, 
laid an open telegram before him. “ This 
is official, sir,” he said. Then at last he 
glanced round the table. 

“Lady Sarah!” he exclaimed. “Can you 
forgive me? But I’d have given a hundred 
pounds to be the first with this!” He glanced 
back at Fraide. 

Lady Sarah rose and stretched out her 
hand, “Mr. Lakeley,” she said, “I more 
than understand!” There was a thrill in her 
warm, cordial voice, and her eyes also turned 
towards her husband. 

Of the whole party, Fraide alone was per- 
fectly calm. He sat very still, his small, thin 
figure erect and dignified, as his eyes scanned 
the message that meant so much. 

Eve, who had sprung from her seat and 
passed round the table at sound of Lakeley’s 
news, was leaning over his shoulder, reading 


the telegram with him. At the last word she 
lifted her head, her face flushed with ex- 
citement. 

“How splendid it must be to be a man!” 
she exclaimed. And without premeditation 
her eyes and Loder’s met. 


In this manner came the news from Persia, 
and with it Loder’s definite call. In the mo- 
mentary stress of action it was impossible 
that any thought of Chileote could obtrude 
itself. Events had followed each other too 
rapidly, decisive action had been too much 
thrust upon him, to allow of hesitation; and 
it was in this spirit, under this vigorous 
pressure, that he made his attack upon the 
Government on the day that followed Fraide’s 
luncheon party. 

That indefinable attentiveness, that alert 
sensation of impending storm, that is so 
strong an index of the Parliamentary atmos- 
phere was very keen on that memorable first 
of April. It was obvious in the crowded 
benches on both sides of the House—in the 
oneness of purpose that insensibly made itself 
felt through the ranks of the Opposition, 
and found definite expression in Fraide’s stiff 
figure and tightly shut lips, in the unmis- 
takable uneasiness that lay upon the Minis- 
terial benches. 

But notwithstanding these indications of 
battle, the early portion of the proceedings 
was unmarked by excitement, being tinged 
with the purposeless lack of vitality that had 
of late marked all affairs of the Sefborough 
Ministry; and it was not until the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the Easter recess had 
at last been moved that the spirit of activity 
hovering in the air descended and galvanized 
the assembly into life. It was then, amid a 
stir of interest, that Loder slowly rose. 

Many curious incidents have marked the 
speech-making annals of the House of Com- 
mons, but it is doubtful whether it has ever 
been the lot of a member to hear his own 
voice raised for the first time on a subject of 
vital interest to his party, having been de- 
nied all initial assistance of minor questions 
asked or unimportant amendments made. Of 
all those gathered together in the great build- 
ing on that day only one man appreciated the 
difficulty of Loder’s position—and that man 
was Loder himself. 

He rose slowly and stood silent for a cou- 
ple of seconds, his body braced, his fingers 
touching the sheaf of notes that lay in front 
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of him. To the waiting House the silence 
was effective. It might mean overassurance, 
or it might mean a failure of nerve at a critic- 
al moment. Either possibility had a tinge 
of piquancy. Moved by the same impulse, 
fifty pairs of eyes turned upon him with new 
interest; but up in the Ladies’ Gallery Eve 
clasped her hands in sudden apprehension; 
and Fraide, sitting stiffly in his seat, turned 
and shot one swift glance at the man on 
whom, against prudence and precedent, he 
had pinned his faith. The glance was swift 
but very searching, and with a characteristic 
movement of his wiry shoulders he resumed 
his position and his usual grave, attentive 
attitude. At the same moment Loder lifted 
his head and began to speak. 

Here at the outset his inexperience met 
him. His voice, pitched too low, only reached 
those directly near him. It was a moment of 
great strain. Eve, listening intently, drew 
a long breath of suspense and let her fingers 
drop apart; the sceptical, watchful eyes that 
faced him line upon line seemed to flash and 
brighten with critical interest; only Fraide 
made no change of expression. He sat placid, 
serious, attentive, with the shadow of a smile 
behind his eyes. 

Again Loder paused, but this time the 
pause was shorter. The ordeal he had dread- 
ed and waited for was passed and he saw his 
way clearly. With the old movement of the 
shoulders he straightened himself and once 
more began to speak. This time his voice 
rang quietly true and commanding across 
the floor of the House. 

No first step can be really great; it must of 
necessity possess more of prophecy than of 
achievement; nevertheless it is by the first 
step that a man marks the value, not only of 
his cause, but of himself. Following broadly 
on the lines that tradition has laid down 
for the Conservative orator, Loder disguised 
rather than displayed the vein of strong, per- 
suasive eloquence that was his natural gift. 
The occasion that might possibly justify such 
a display of individuality might lie with the 
future, but it had no application to the pres- 
ent. For the moment his duty was to voice 
his party sentiments with as much lucidity, 
as much logic, and as much calm conviction 
as lay within his capacity. 

Standing quietly in Chilcote’s place, he was 
conscious with a deep sense of gravity of the 
peculiarity of his position; and perhaps it 
was this unconscious and unstudied serious- 
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ness that lent him the tone of weight and 
judgment so essential to the cause he had in 
hand. It has always been difficult to arouse 
the interest of the House on matters of 
British policy in Persia. Once aroused, it 
may, it is true, reach fever heat with re- 
markable rapidity, but the introductory 
stages offer that worst danger to the earnest 
speaker—the dread of an apathetic audi- 
ence. But from this consideration Loder, by 
his sharp consciousness of personal difficul- 
ties was given immunity. 

Pitching his voice in that quietly master- 
ful tone that beyond all others compels at- 
tention, he took up his subject and dealt with 
it with dispassionate force. With great skill 
he touched on the steady southward advance 
of Russia into Persian territory from the 
distant days when, by a curious irony of 
fate, Russian and British enterprise com- 
bined to make entry into the country under 
the sanction of the Grand-Duke of Mosecovy. 
to the present hour, when this great power of 
Russia—long since alienated by interests and 
desires from her former cooperator, had 
taken a step which in the eyes of every 
thinking man must possess a deep signifi- 
cance. With quiet persistence he pointed 
out the peculiar position of Meshed in the 
distant province of Khorasan; its vast dis- 
tance from the Persian Gulf round which 
British interests and influence centre, and the 
consequently alarming position of hundreds 
of traders who, in the security of British sov- 
ereignty, are fighting their way upward from 
India, from Afghanistan—even from Eng- 
land herself: 

Following up his point, he dilated on these 
subjects of the British Crown who, cut off 
from adequate assistance, can only turn in 
personal or commercial peril to the protec- 
tive power of the nearest consulate. Then, 
quietly demanding the attention of his hear- 
ers, he marshalled fact after fact to demon- 
strate the isolation and inadequacy of a 
consulate so situated; the all but arbitrary 
power of Russia, who in her new occupation 
of Meshed had only two considerations to 
withhold her from open agression—the know]l- 
edge of England as a very considerable but 
also a very distant power, the knowledge of 
Persia as an imminent but wholly impotent 
factor in the case! 

Having stated his opinions, he reverted to 
the motive of his speech—his desire to put 
forward a strong protest against the ad- 
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“tT IS EXTRAORDINARY,” SHE EXCLAIMED, SUDDENLY. 
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journment of the House without an assurance 
from the Government that immediate meas- 
ures would be taken to safeguard British 
interests in Meshed and throughout the 
province of Khorasan. 


The immediate outcome of Loder’s speech 
was all that his party had desired. The ef- 
fect on the House had been marked; and 
when, no satisfactory response coming to 
his demand, he had in still more resolute and 
insistent terms called for a division on the 
motion for adjournment, the result had been 
an appreciable fall in the Government ma- 
jority. 

To Loder himself the realization that he 
had at last vindicated and justified himself 
by. individual action had a peculiar effect. 
His position had been altered in one re- 
markable particular. Before this day he 
alone had known himself to be strong; now 
the knowledge was shared by others and he 
was human enough to be susceptible to the 
change. 

The first appreciation of it came immedi- 
ately after the excitement of the division, 
when Fraide, singling him out, took his arm 
and pressed it affectionately. 

“My dear Chilcote,” he said, “we are all 
proud of you!” Then, looking up into his 
face, he added, in a graver tone, “ But keep 
your mind upon the future; never be blinded 
by the present—however bright it seems.” 

At the touch of his hand, at the sponta- 
neous approval of his first words, Loder’s 
pride thrilled and in a vehement rush of 
ambition his senses answered to the praise. 
Then as Fraide in all unconsciousness added 
his second sentence, the hot glow of feeling 
suddenly chilled. In a sweep of intuitive re- 
action the meaning and the danger of his 
falsely real position extinguished his excite- 
ment and turned his triumph cold. With an 
involuntary gesture he withdrew his arm. 

“You're very good, sir!” he said. “ And 
you’re very right. We never should forget 
that there is—a future.” 

The old man glanced up, surprised by the 
tone. 

“Quite so, Chileote!” he said, kindly. 
“But we only advise those in whom we be- 
lieve to look towards it. Shall we find my 
wife? I know she will want to bear you 
home with us.” 

But Loder’s joy in himself and his achieve- 
ment had dropped from him. He shrank sud- 
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denly from Lady Sarah’s congratulations and 
Eve’s warm, silent approbation. 

“ Thanks, sir!” he said, “but I don’t feel 
fit for society. A touch of my—nerves, I 
suppose.” He laughed shortly. “But do 
you mind saying to Eve that I hope I have— 
satisfied her?” he added this as if in half-re- 
luctant after-thought. Then with a short 
pressure of Fraide’s hand he turned, evading 
the many groups that waited to claim him, 
and passed out of the House alone. 

Hailing a cab, he drove to Grosvenor 
Square. All the exaltation of an hour ago 
had turned to ashes. His excitement had 
found its culmination in a sense of futility 
and premonition. 

He met no one in the hall or on the stairs 
of Chileote’s house, and on entering the 
study, he found that also deserted. Greening 
had been amongst the most absorbed of those 
who had listened to his speech. Passing at 
once into the room, he crossed as if by in- 
stinct to the desk, and there halted. On the 
top of some unopened letters lay the signifi- 
cant yellow envelope of a telegram—the tele- 
gram that in an unformed, subconscious way 
had sprung to his expectation on the moment 
of Fraide’s congratulation. 

Very quietly he picked it up, opened and 
read it, and with the automatic caution that 
had become habitual, carried it across the 
room and dropped it in the fire. This done, he 
returned to the desk, read the letters that 
awaited Chilecote, and scribbling the neces- 
sary notes upon the margins, left them in 
readiness for Greening. Then, moving with 
the same quiet suppression, he passed from 
the room, down the stairs, and out into the 
street by the way he had come. 


CHAPTER XX 


N the fifth day after the momentous 

first of April on which Chileote had 

recalled Loder and resumed his own 
life he left his house and- walked towards 
Bond Street. Though the morning was clear 
and the air almost warm for the time of year, 
he was buttoned into a long overcoat and was 
wearing a muffler and a pair of doeskin 
gloves. As he passed along he kept close 
to the house fronts to avoid the sun that was 
everywhere stirring the winter-bound town, 
like a suffusion of young blood through old 
veins. He avoided the warmth because in 
this instance warmth meant light, but as he 
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moved he shivered slightly from time to time 
with the haunting, permeating cold that of 
late had become his persistent shadow. 

He was ill at ease as he hurried forward. 
With each succeeding day of the old life the 
new annoyances, the new obligations became 
more hampering. Before his compact with 
Loder this old life had been a net about his 
feet; now the meshes seemed to have narrow- 
ed, the net itself to have spread till it smoth- 
ered his whole being. His own household— 
his own rooms, even—offered no sanctuary. 
The presence of another personality tinged 
the atmosphere. It was preposterous, but it 
was undeniable. The lay figure that he had 
set in his place had proved to be flesh and 
blood—had usurped his life, his position, his 
very personality, by sheer right of strength. 
As he walked along Bond Street in the first 
sunshine of the year, jostled by the well- 
dressed crowd, he felt a pariah. 

He revolted at the new order of things, but 
the revolt was a silent one—the iron of ex- 
pediency had entered into his soul. He dared 
not jeopardize Loder’s position, because he 
dared not dispense with Loder. The door 
that guarded his vice drew him more resist- 
lessly with every indulgence, and Loder’s was 
the voice that called the “ Open Sesame!” 

He walked on aimlessly. He had been but 
five days at home, and already the quiet, 
grass-grown court of Clifford’s Inn, the bare 
staircase, the comfortless privacy of Loder’s 
rooms, seemed a haven of refuge. The speed 
with which this hunger had returned fright- 
ened him. It caused him inconsequently to 
hasten his steps. 

He walked forward rapidly and without en- 
countering a check. Then suddenly the spell 
was broken. From the slowly moving, bril- 
liantly dressed throng of people some one 
called him by his name; and turning, he saw 
Lillian Astrupp. 

She was stepping from the door of a jewel- 
ler’s, and as he turned she paused, holding 
out her hand. 

“The very person I would have wished to 
see!” she exclaimed. “ Where have you been 
these hundred years? I’ve heard of nobody 
but you since you’ve turned politician and 
ceased to be a mere member of Parliament!” 
She laughed softly. The laugh suited the 
light spring air, as she herself suited the 
pleasant, superficial scene. 

He took her hand and held it, while his 
eyes travelled from her delicate face to her 
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pale cloth gown, from her soft furs to the 
bunch of roses fastened in her muff. The 
sight of her was a curious relief. Her cool, 
slim fingers were so casual, yet so clinging, 
her voice and her presence were so redolent of 
easy, artificial things. 

“How well you look!” he said, involun- 
tarily. 

Again she laughed. “That’s my preroga- 
tive!” she responded, lightly. “But I was 
serious in being glad to see you. Sarcastic 
people are always so intuitive. I’m looking 
for some one with intuition.” 

Chilcote glanced up. “ Extravagant again?’ 
he said, dryly. 

She smiled at him sweetly. 
murmured with slow reproach. 

Chileote laughed quickly. “I understand. 
You’ve changed your Minister of Finance. 
I’m wanted in some other direction.” 

This time her reproach was expressed by a 
glance. “ You are always wanted,” she said. 

The words seemed to rouse him again to 
the shadowy self-distrust that the sight of 
her had lifted. 

“Tt’s—it’s delightful to meet you like this,” 
he began, “and I wish the meeting wasn’t 
momentary. But I’m—I’m rather pressed 
for time. You must let me come round one 
afternoon—or evening, when you're alone.” 
He fumbled for a moment with the collar of 
his coat, and glanced furtively upwards 
towards Oxford Street. 

But again Lillian smiled—this time to her- 
self. If she understood anything on earth it 
was Chilcote and his moods. 

“Tf one may be careless of anything, 
Jack,” she said, lightly, “surely it’s of time. 
I can imagine being pressed for anything else 
in the world. If it’s an appointment you’re 
worrying about, a motor goes ever so much 
faster than a cab—” She looked at him ten- 
tatively, her head slightly on one side, her 
muff raised till the roses and some of the soft 
fur touched her cheek. 

She looked very charming and very per- 
suasive as Chileote glanced back. Again she 
seemed to represent a respite — something 
graceful and subtle in a world of oppressive 
obligations. His eyes strayed from her figure 
to the smart motor drawn up beside the curb. 

She saw the glance. “Ever so much 
quicker,” she insinuated; and smiling again, 
she stepped forward from the door of the 
shop. After a second’s indecision Chileote 
followed her. 


“ Jack!” she 
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The waiting motor-car had three seats—one 
in front for the chauffeur, two vis-a-vis at 
the back, offering pleasant possibilities of a 
téte-ai-téte. 

“The Park—and drive slowly!” Lillian 
ordered as she stepped inside, motioning Chil- 
cote to the seat opposite. 

They moved up Bond Street smoothly and 
rapidly. Lillian was absorbed in the passing 
traffic until the Marble Arch was reached; 
then as they glided through the big gates she 
looked across at her companion. He had 
turned up the collar of his coat, though the 
wind was scarcely perceptible, and buried 
himself in it to the ears. 

“Tt is extraordinary!” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly, as her eyes rested on his face. It was 
seldom that she felt drawn to exclamation. 
She was usually too indolent to show sur- 
prise. But now the feeling was called forth 
before she was aware. 

Chileote looked up. “ What’s extraor- 
dinary?” he said, sensitively. 

She leant forward for an instant and touch- 
ed his hand. ' 

“Bear!” she said, teasingly. “Did I rub 
your fur the wrong way?” Then, seeing his 


expression, she tactfully changed her tone. 


“Tl explain. It was the same thing that 
struck me the night of Blanche’s party—when 
you looked at me over Leonard Kaine’s head. 
You remember?” She looked away from him 
across the Park to where the grass was al- 
ready showing greener. 

Chileote felt ill at ease. Again he put his 
hand to his coat collar. 

“ Oh yes,” he said, hastily, “ yes.” He wish- 
ed now that he had questioned Loder more 
closely on the proceedings of that party. It 
seemed to him, on looking back, that Loder 
had mentioned nothing on the day of their 
last exchange save the political complications 
that absorbed his mind. 

“T couldn’t explain then,” Lillian went on. 
“T couldn’t explain before a crowd of people 
that it wasn’t your dark head showing over 
Leonard’s red one that surprised me, but the 
most wonderful, the most extraordinary like- 
ness—” She paused. 

The car was moving slower; there was a de- 
light in the easy motion through the fresh, 
early air. But Chilcote’s uneasiness had been 
aroused. He no longer felt soothed. 

“What likeness?” he asked, sharply. 

She turned to him easily. “Oh, a likeness 
I have noticed before,” she said. “A likeness 
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that always seemed strange, but that suddenly 
became incredible at Blanche’s party.” 

He moved quickly. “ Likenesses are an il- 
lusion,” he said, “a mere imagination of the 
brain!” His manner was short; his annoy- 
ance seemingly out of all proportion to its 
cause. Lillian looked at him afresh in slight- 
ly interested surprise. 

“Yet not so very long ago, you yourself—” 
she began. 

“ Nonsense!” he broke in. “I’ve always 
denied likenesses. Such things don’t really 
exist. Likeness-seeing is purely an indi- 
vidual matter—a preconception.” He spoke 
fast; he was uneasy under the cool scrutiny 
of her green eyes. Then with a sharp at- 
tempt at self-control and reassurance he al- 
tered his voice. “ After all, we’re being very 
stupid!” he exclaimed. “ We’re worrying over 
something that doesn’t exist.” 

Lillian was still lazily interested. To her 
own belief she had seen Chilcote last on the 
night of her sister’s reception. Then she 
had been too preoccupied to notice either his 
manner or his health, though superficially it 
had lingered in her mind that he had seemed 
unusually reliant, unusually well on that 
night. A remembrance of the impression 
came to her now as she studied his face, 


“upon which imperceptibly and yet relent- 


lessly his vice was setting its mark—in the 
dull restlessness of eye, the unhealthy sallow- 
ness of skin. 

Some shred of her thought, some sugges- 
tion of the comparison running through her 
mind, must have shown in her face, for Chil- 
cote altered his position with a touch of un- 
easiness. He glanced away across the long 
sweep of tan-covered drive stretching be- 
tween the trees; then he glanced furtively 
back. 

“ By the way,” he said, quickly, “ you want- 
ed me for something?” The memory of her 
earlier suggestion came as a sudden boon. 

Lillian lifted her muff again and smelt her 
roses thoughtfully. “Oh, it was nothing, 
really,” she said. “ You sarcastic people give 
very shrewd suggestions sometimes, and I’ve 
been rather wanting a suggestion on an—an 
adventure that I’ve had.” She looked down 
at her flowers with a charmingly attentive air. 

But Chilcote’s restlessness had increased. 
Looking up, she suddenly caught the ex- 
pression, and her own face changed. 

“My dear Jack,” she said, softly, “ what a 
bore I am! Let’s forget tedious things—and 
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enjoy ourselves.” She leant towards him 
caressingly with an air of concern and re- 
proach. 

It was not without effect. Her soothing 
voice, her smile, her almost affectionate ges- 
ture, each carried weight. With a swift re- 
turn of assurance he responded to her tone. 

“Right!” he said. “Right! We will en- 
joy ourselves!” He laughed quickly, and 
again with a conscious movement lifted his 
hand to his muffler. 

“Then we'll postpone the advice?” Lillian 
laughed too. 

“Yes. Right! We'll postpone it.” 
word pleased him and he caught at it. 
won’t bother about 
shelve it altogether. 


The 
“We 
it now, but we won’t 
We'll postpone it.” 

“Exactly.” Lillian settled herself more 
comfortably. “ You'll dine with me one night 
—and we can talk it out then. 
of you nowadays,” she added, in a lower voice. 

“My dear girl, you’re unfair!” Chilcote’s 
spirits had risen; he spoke rapidly, almost 
pleasantly. “It isn’t I who keep away—it’s 
the stupid affairs of the world that keep me. 
I’d be with you every day—if I had my way.” 

She looked up at the bare trees. Her 
expression was a delightful mixture of amuse- 
ment, satisfaction, and scepticism. “Then 
you will dine?” she said at last. 

“Certainly.” His reaction to high spirits 
carried him forward. 

“How nice! Shall we fix a day?” 

“A day? Yes. Yes—if you like.” He 
hesitated for an instant, then again the im- 
pulse of the previous moment dominated his 
other feeling. “Yes,” he said, quickly. 
“Yes. After all, why not fix it mow?” 
With a sudden inclination towards amiability 
he opened his overcoat, thrust his hand into 
an inner pocket, and drew out his engage- 
ment-book—the same long narrow book fitted 
with two pencils that Loder had scanned so 
interestedly on his first morning at Grosvenor 


Square. He opened it, turning the pages 
rapidly, “ What day shall it be? Thursday’s 
full—and Friday—and Saturday. What a 


bore!” He still talked fast. 

Lillian leant across. “ What a sweet book!” 
she said. “ But why the blue crosses?” She 
touched one of the pages with her gloved 
finger. 

Chileote jerked the book, then laughed 
with a touch of embarrassment. “Oh, 
the crosses? Merely to remind me that 
certain appointments must be kept. You 


I see so little 


* buried her face in’ her flowers. 
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know my beastly memory! But what about 
the day? Shall we fix the day?” His voice 
was in control, but mentally her trivial ques- 
tion had disturbed and jarred him. “ What 
day shall we say?” he repeated. “ Monday in 
next week ?” 

Lillian glanced up with a faint exclama- 
tion of disappointment. .-“ How horribly far 


away!” She spoke Ww h: engaging, winning 
petulance, and leaning afresh, drew 
the book from Chilcote’s$3 “ What 
about to-morrow?” she exe ; turning 


back a page. “ Why not to-morrow? I krtew 
I. saw a blank space.” 

“ To-mértow! Oh, L—I—” He stopped. 

- “Jack!” Her -voice dropped. It was true 
that she*desired Chilecte’s opinion on her ad- 
venture, for? Chileote’s ° opinion on men and 
manners had h’ Certain, bitter shrewdness; but 
the exercise of her own power added a point 
to the desire. If the matter had ended with 
the gain or loss of a téte-A-téte with him it is 
probable that, whatever its utility, she would 
not have pressed it, but the underlying mo- 
tive was the stronger. Chileote had been a 
satellite for years, and it was unpleasant that 
any ‘satellite should drop away into space. 

“ Jack! 'ghe said again, in a lower and still 
more effective tone; then lifting her muff, she 
“T suppose I 
shall have to dine and go to a music-hall with 
Leonard—or stay at home by myself,” she 
murmured, looking out across the trees. 

Again Chilcote glanced over the long tan- 
strewn ridé. .They had made the full circuit 
of the Park. * 

“Tt’s tiresome being by one’s self,” she mur- 
mured again. 

For a while he was irresponsive, then slowly 
his eyes returned to her face. He watched 
her for a second, then leaning quickly to- 
wards her, he took his book and scribbled 
something in the vacant space. 

She waiched him interestedly; then her 
face lighted up as she dropped her muff. 

“Dear Jack!” she said. “ How very sweet 
of you!” Then, as he held the book towards 
her, her face fell. “Dine 33 Cadogan Gar- 
dens, 8 o’c. Talk with L.,” she read. “ Why, 
you’ve forgotten the essential thing!” 

Chileote looked up. “ The essential thing?” 

She smiled. “The blue cross,” she said. 
“Tsn’t it worth even a little one?” 

The tone was very soft. Chilcote yielded. 

“You have the blue pencil,” he said, in 
sudden response to her mood. 
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LODER MAKING HIS FAMOUS SPEECH. 


She glanced up in quiet pleasure at her 
success, and with a charming affectation of 
seriousness marked the engagement with a 


big cross. At the same moment the car 
slackened in speed as the chauffeur waited for 
further orders. 

Lillian shut the engagement-book and 
handed it back. “Where can I drop you?” 
she asked. “ At your club?” 

The question recalled him to a sense of 
present things. He thrust the book into his 
pocket and glanced about him. 


They had paused by 
Hyde Park corner, The 
crowd of horses and 
carriages had thinned 
as the hour of lunch 
drew near, and the 
wide roadway of the 
Park had an air of 
added space. The sug- 
gested loneliness af- 
fected him. The tall 
trees, still bereft of 
leaves, and the colos- 
sal gateway incom- 
prehensively stirred 
the sense of mental 
panic that sometimes 
seized him in face of 
vastness of space or of 
architecture. In one 
moment Lillian, the 
appointment he had 
just made, the man- 
ner of its making, all 
left him. The world 
was filled with his own 
personality, his own 
immediate inclina- 
tions. 

“Don’t bother about 
me!” he said, quickly. 
“T can get out here. 
You’ve been very good. 
It’s been a delightful 
morning.” With a 
hurried pressure of 
her fingers he rose and 
stepped from the ear. 

Reaching the ground, 
he paused for a mo- 
ment and raised his 
hat; then without a 
second glance he turn- 
ed and walked rapidly 
away. Lillian sat watching him meditatively. 
She saw him pass through the gateway, saw 
him hail a hansom; then she remembered the 
waiting chauffeur. 


CHAPTER XXI 


N the same day that Chileote had 
parted with Lillian, but at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Loder—dress- 


ed in Chileote’s clothes and with Chil- 
cote’s heavy overcoat slung over his arm, 
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walked from Fleet Street to Grosvenor 
Square. He walked steadily, neither slowly 
nor yet fast. The elation of his last journey 
over the same ground was tempered by feel- 
ings he could not satisfactorily bracket even 
to himself. There was less of vehement ela- 
tion and more of matured determination in 
his gait and bearing than there had been 
on that night, though the incidents of 
which they were the outcome were very 
complex. 

On reaching Chilcote’s house he passed up- 
stairs, but still following the routine of his 
previous return, he did not halt at Chilcote’s 
door, but moved onward towards Eve’s sit- 
ting-room and there paused. 

In that pause his numberless irregular 
thoughts fused into one. 

He had the same undefined sense of stand- 
ing upon sacred ground that had touched 
him on the previous occasion, but the out- 
come of the sensation was different. This 
time he raised his hand almost immediately 
and tapped on the door. 

He waited, but no voice responded to his 
knock. With a sense of disappointment he 
knocked again; then, pressing his determina- 
tion still further, he turned the handle and 
entered the room. 


No private room is without meaning— 


whether trivial or the reverse. In a room, 
perhaps more even than in speech, in look, or 
in work, does the impress of the individual 
make itself felt. There, on the wax of outer 
things, the inner self imprints its seal—en- 
forces its fleeting claim to separate individu- 
ality. This thought, with its arresting in- 
terest, made Loder walk slowly, almost 
seriously, half-way across the room and then 
pause to study his surroundings. 

The room was of medium size—not too 
large for comfort and not too small for 
ample space. At a first impression it struck 
him as unlike any anticipation of a woman’s 
sanctum. The walls panelled in dark wood, 
the richly bound books, the beautifully de- 
signed bronze ornaments, even the flow- 
ers, deep crimson and violet-blue in tone, 
had an air of sombre harmony that was 
scarcely feminine. With a strangely pleas- 
ant impression he realized this, and fol- 
lowing his habitual impulse, moved slowly 
forward towards the fireplace and there 
paused, his elbow resting on the mantel- 
piece. 

He had scarcely settled comfortably into 
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his position, searcely entered on his second 
and more comprehensive study of the place, 
than the arrangement of his mind was alter- 
ed by the turning of the handle and the open- 
ing of the door. 

The newcomer was Eve herself. She was 
dressed in outdoor clothes, and walked into 
the room quickly; then, as Loder had done, 
she too paused. 

The gesture so natural and spontaneous 
had a peculiar attraction; as she glanced up 
at him, her face alight with inquiry, she 
seemed extraordinarily much the owner and 
designer of her surroundings. She was 
framed by them as naturally and effectively 
as her eyes and her face were framed by her 
black hair. For one moment he forgot that 
his presence demanded explanation; the next 
she had made explanation needless. She 
had been looking at him intently; now she 
came forward slowly. 

“John?” she said, half in appeal, half in 
question. 

He took a step towards her. “ Look at 
me!” he said, quietly and involuntarily. In 
the sharp desire to establish himself in her 
regard he forgot that her eyes had never left 
his face. 

But the incongruity of the words did not 
strike her. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “ I—I be- 
lieve I knew, directly I saw you here.” The 
quick ring of life vibrating in her tone sur- 
prised him. But he had other thoughts more 
urgent than surprise. 

In the five days of banishment just lived 
through the need for a readjustment of his 
position with regard to her had come to him 
forcibly. The memory of the night when 
weakness and he had been at perilously close 
quarters had returned to him persistently and 
uncomfortably, spoiling the remembrance of 
his triumph. It had been well enough to 
smother the thought of that night in days 
of work. But had the ignoring of it blotted 
out the weakness? Had it not rather thrown 
it into bolder relief? A man strong in his 
own strength does not turn his back upon 
temptation; he faces and quells it. In the 
solitary days in Clifford’s Inn, in the solitary 
nights spent in tramping the city streets, 
this had been the conviction that had recur- 
red again and again, this the problem to 
which, after much consideration, he had 
found a solution—satisfactory at least to 
himself. When next Chilcote called him 
(it was notable that he had used the word 
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“when” and not “if ”)—when next Chilcote 
called him he would make a new departure. 
He would no longer avoid Eve; he would suc- 
cessfully prove to himself that one interest 
and one alone filled his mind—the pursuance 
of Chilcote’s political career. So does man 
satisfactorily convince himself against him- 
self. He had this intention fully in mind 
as he came forward now. 

“ Well,” he said, slowly, “ has it been very 
hard to have faith—these last five days?’ It 
was not precisely the tone he had meant to 
adopt; but one must begin. 

Eve turned at his words. Her eyes were 
brimming with life, her cheeks still touched 
to a deep soft color by the keenness of the 
wintry air. 

“No,” she answered, with a shy responsive 
touch of confidence. “I seemed to keep on 
believing. You know converts make the best 
devotees.” She laughed with slight embar- 
rassment, and glanced up at him. Something 
in the blue of her eyes reminded him unex- 
pectedly of spring skies—full of youth and 
promise. 

He moved abruptly, and crossed the room 
towards the window. “ Eve,” he said, with- 
out looking round, “I want your help.” 

He heard the faint rustling of her dress as 
she turned towards him, and he knew that he 
had struck the right chord. All true women 
respond to an appeal for aid as steel answers 
to the magnet. He could feel her expectancy 
in the silence. 

“You know—we all know, that the present 
moment is very vital—that it’s impossible 
to deny the crisis in the air. Nobody feels it 
more than I do—nobody is more exorbitantly 
keen to have a share—a part, when the real 
fight comes—” He stopped; then he turned 
slowly and their eyes met. “If a man is to 
succeed in such a desire,” he went on, delib- 
erately, “ he must exclude all others—he must 
have one purpose, one interest, one thought. 
He must forget that—” 

Eve lifted her head quickly. 
a wife,” she finished, gently. 
understand.” 

There was no annoyance in her face or 
voice, no suggestion of selfishness or of hurt 
vanity. She had read his meaning with dis- 
concerting clearness, and responded with dis- 
concerting generosity. A sudden and very 
human dissatisfaction with his readjustment 
scheme fell upon Loder. Opposition is the 


“That he has 
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whip to action; a too ready acquiescence the 
slackened rein. 

“Did I say that?” he asked, quickly. The 
tone was almost Chilcote’s. 

She glanced up; then a sudden, incompre- 
hensible smile lighted up her face. 

“You didn’t say, but you thought,” she an- 
swered, gravely. “Thoughts are the same 
as words to a woman. That’s why we are so 
unreasonable.” Again she smiled. Some 
idea, baffling and incomprehensible to Loder, 
was stirring in her mind. 

Conscious of the impression, he moved still 
nearer. “ You jump to conclusions,” he said, 
abruptly. “What I meant to imply—” 

“Was precisely what I’ve understood.” 
Again she finished his sentence. Then she 
laughed softly. “How very wise, but how 
very, very foolish men are! You come to the 
conclusion that because a woman is—is inter- 
ested in you she is going to hamper you in 
some direction, and after infinite pains you 
summon all your tact and you set about 
saving the situation.” There was interest, 
even a touch of amusement, in her tone; her 
eyes were still fixed upon his in an indefinable 
glance. “ You think you are being very dip- 
lomatic,” she went on, quietly, “ but in reality 
you are being very transparent. The woman 
reads the whole of your meaning in your very 
first sentence—if she hasn’t known it before 
you began to speak.” 

Again Loder made an interruption, but 
again she checked him. 

“No,” she said, still smiling. “You 
should never attempt such a task. Shall I 
tell you why?” 

Loder stood silent, puzzled and interested. 

“ Because,” she said, quickly, “when a 
woman really is—interested, the man’s career 
ranks infinitely higher in her eyes than any 
personal desire for power.” 

For a moment their eyes met, then ab- 
ruptly Loder looked away. She had gauged 
his intentions incorrectly, yet with discon- 
certing insight. Again the suggestion of an 
unusual personality below the serenity of her 
manner recurred to his imagination, stirred 
by her words. 

With an impulse altogether foreign to him 
he lifted his head and again met her glance. 
Then at last he spoke, but only two words. 
“Forgive me!” he said, with simple, direct 
sincerity. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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They fastened roses on my breast, 
A torturing weight to be. 

Yet half, it seemed, not me they dressed 
In foam and vanity. 


With pearls where my long throat is bare, 
And high, for all to see, 

The bright, tossed glory of my hair 
That women envy me. 


Oh, waltz, that wails so mad and light 
Above this pageantry, 

My heart is dying hard to-night, 
Alone, in agony. 


You shriek your heartbreak to the years. 
What prisoners are we! 

Whose feet must follow your wild tears, 
Your passion’s ecstasy. 
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Paris, May 25, 1904. 

HEN lately I received an invitation 
\W to a “thé parlé,’ I rose unfalter- 

ingly to the occasion, feeling sure 
there is nothing the French can do to me in 
the way of tea, for which American teas in 
Paris have not prepared me, There are teas 
given in the American colony, where, for the 
love of my country, I am bound to eat ba- 
king - powder biscuit, chocolate-layer cake, 
doughnuts—quantities of all this, to show 
how truly American I am, and how grateful 
I am to find a bit of genuine American hos- 
pitality in Paris. There are other American 
teas designed for the support of charity, where 
I must eat the same .American indigestibles, 
only in greater quantities, to show my love of 
humanity; and out of compliment to the 
French poor whom we seek to benefit, on 
these occasions I must further eat brioches, 
cherry tarts, and petits fours. Do you know 
what a brioche is? It is a French kind of 


bun which makes you homesick, and tempts 
you because it looks rather like a nice break- 


fast muffin. Eaten, it is as if you had taken 
into your system all the concentrated evil pro- 
ceeding from having consumed ten hot mince 
pies and a pound of cheese. As I glance back 
over my career of nearly two years in Paris, 
I can see that most of the ruin I have wrought 
has followed upon eating brioches; the rest 
has come from attending American girls’ teas 
in the Latin Quarter. That is the limit of 
the wrong I know in Paris—American girls’ 
teas in the Latin Quarter. In the town on 
the Mississippi where I was reared, there were 
several women, lank, unlovely, intelligent, de- 
termined, who were known as girls in spite 
of being anywhere from forty to seventy years 
old. I am sure there are few such girls left 
in the United States now. They have come 
over to Paris, and are leading a life devoted 
to art and bohemianism in the Latin Quar- 
ter. It seems to be in their most reckless 
moments that they invite me to tea, and, until 
I learned better, I have gone—gone to their 
dingy, shabby rooms on the top floor of dilapi- 
dated old buildings, where art is honored in a 


parade of posters, studies from the nude, fish- 
nets, chairs “ picked up” for collections with- 
out the least reference to having something 
safe to sit upon, and here in the midst of this 
squalor, alleged to be artistic, amid fumes of 
a choubersky, cigarettes, and want of sani- 
tation, I have drunk weak tea and munched 
dried cakes and grinned, and grinned and 
grinned, felling all kinds of villain within me, 
while the “girls,” having perhaps the joyous 
incentive of a long-haired, unkempt male stu- 
dent or two, have gurgled and gushed and 
giggled, leaving no sad token wanting to show 
that in our midst existed the real wickedness, 
the hopeless gayety of the Quartier Latin. 
Knowing that a “ thé parlé” was at least not 
an American girl students’ tea, I confidently 
presented myself at the room designated, only 
to find, as I have before in Paris, disguised 
under a foreign name, the essence of some- 
thing good which I had known in childhood 
days at home. 

The “ thé” was given by one of the countless 
Parisian societies devoted to the culture of 
the intellect of the masses. At the first 
glance it seemed to me that by some sort of 
magic I must have got into a church supper 
given by the United Ladies’ Aid Society of 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. There were the 
same long tables, simply laid, and so arranged 
that everybody could sit down and have a 
nice sociable encounter with his neighbor, 
while taking his refreshment at ease. But if 
the “ thé” was reminiscent, the “ parlé” was 
uniquely French. The “ parleur” was Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, and his theme, 
the Peace Propaganda. For the “ parlé,” per- 
haps 200 persons—men and a very few women 
—were assembled in a smallish room; imme- 
diately in front of the speaker were a num- 
ber of members of the Groupe de l’Arbitrage 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and the venera- 
ble and adorable Frederic Passy. 

Baron d’Estournelles is alternately regard- 
ed as “that ridiculous d’Estournelles” and 
the “great d’Estournelles,” according as one 
does or does not sympathize with the cause 
to which he is devoted. In many respects he 
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is a singular pacificator. He is young, 
splendidly sound of mind, vigorous, active, 
ambitious; he is avowedly indifferent to every 
sentimental aspect of international peace, and 
for the moral ends involved, he does no more 
than admit their existence.- He directs his 
energies exclusively to showing that war is 
bad business, and that peace means the ma- 
terial prosperity of nations and of individuals. 
For a token of the success of his enterprise, 
there are the arbitration treaties actually ex- 
isting between France and Spain, and be- 
tween France and England. When this 
Napoleon of Peace began his “ parlé,” I found 
myself in the position of the critic who, 
being asked what he thought of Shakespeare’s 
plays, replied that he never thought anything 
of them for thinking of Shakespeare. I was 
insensible to arguments on behalf of peace, 
being lost to the cause under the charm of the 
pacificator. Oh! It was delicious — the 
easy, finished play of the parleur’s mind and 
the medium of its expression no less pleasing 
—voice, language, style, gesture, all pecul- 
iarly belonging to the highly educated 
French gentleman, while the audience was 
equally delightful, being moved by a spirit of 
simply rapt devotion to the idea under dis- 
cussion. Every time the parleur made a point, 
whether logically or rhetorically telling, the 
audience all but rushed forward and embraced 
him; they cried “ bravo,” “ parfait,” “vous 
avez raison,” and I was quite prepared to see 
them fall to embracing one another, if not 
indeed my alien self, in the ardor of their 
emotion. Suddenly, absorbed as I was by the 
charm of the “ parlé,” I was electrified to hear 
Baron d’Estournelles say: “One of the most 
serious obstacles with which the Peace Pro- 
paganda has to contend is the indifference— 
yes, the active opposition of women.” 

Then he proceeded to tell a story: “At a 
dinner recently, I was assigned to escort a 
lady who promised to be very interesting. 
Her mother was an American; her father, 
English; some five or six years ago she mar- 
ried a German army officer. By reason of the 
maternal and paternal liens of this woman, I 
expected to encounter a vigorous character, 
independent in both thought and action. As 
soon as we were seated‘at the table, she began 
to ridicule me for my hope of universal peace, 
and then declaring her personal devotion to 
the army, she proceeded thereafter throughout 
the dinner to regale me with conversation 
concerning her husband, the captain, his lieu- 
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tenants, the colonel of his regiment—in short, 
with garrison gossip. We had barely finished 
our soup when I perceived that this woman, so 
far from being by her mother’s right an 
American, or by her father’s right an Eng- 
lish woman, had no nationality at all—she 
was not even German; she was merely the 
wife of a captain in the German army. With 
respect to intellectual development, that, 1 
regret to say, is what I find the majority of 
women—the wives of their husbands. Most 
husbands are too busy to think; the wives will 
not think, and thus does it happen that 
women, whose every sort of interest is allied 
with the disarmament of nations, do worse 
than nothing to advance our cause, resting 
content to be the mere echo of the man they 
marry.” 

The situation in France certainly seems to 
support Baron d’Estournelles’ charge against 
women. Individually and collectively, French 
women are devoted to the army, and this no 
doubt primarily because the army, instead of 
being, as it is with us,’a commercial institu- 
tion existing as far apart from the interests 
of the people in general as Standard Oil or 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, is in France 
an organization embracing every man. The 
French standing army, numbering approxi- 
mately 600,000, is constantly recruited from 
the youth of the country. Every youth, as 
soon as he reaches his twenty-first year, goes 
into the army, and serves two or three years, 
the length of the term depending on how he 
has come out from school: certain honors 
gained in school now exempt a boy from one 
year’s military service. After having accom- 
plished his two or three years’ service, the 
Frenchman belongs to the reserve of the army 
for ten years, during which time he is twice 
called to spend four weeks in the service. 
Following this, for a period of six years, he be- 
longs to the territorial army, and is required 
to make fifteen days of military service, after 
which he passes into the reserve of the terri- 
torial army for an additional period of six 
years, during which time he goes for one day 
into active service. Thus, every man in 
France, from the time he attains his twenty- 
first year until his forty-second year is ac- 
complished, is an actual part of the army, and 
thus, to every woman in France, rich or poor, 
high or low, the army means father, brother, 
husband, son. Every mother’s boy, however 
well-bred and tenderly nurtured, goes for his 
turn in the barracks, where he must sleep and 
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eat with his rough fellows, and perform any 
labor that the chance of army rule may im- 
pose upon him. This is supposed to be very 
good for his republicanism; it is known to be 
commonly very bad for his morals, but out- 
side all that, the military organization of 
France is of such direct practical consequence 
to homes and to the family, that if women 
stop to think, they must realize the burden so 
placed upon them. The army costs the people 
of France in times of peace nearly a billion 
francs a year. That is what the state spends 
for its support. 

Beyond this a further cost, directly im- 
poverishing the homes of the people, is the 
amount of earnings lost to the soldier during 
his military service (the French soldier is 
paid by the state one sou a day), and still 
another certain, though indefinite, loss ac- 
crues in consequence of diminished efficiency 
of the man’s labor resulting from the inter- 
ruptions and limitations which army service 
puts upon his application. Again, the pro- 
ductive force of the people being depleted 
each year by the number of men appropriated 
by the army, compels a certain number of 
women to make good this deficiency. Thus we 
see a near approach to economic equality ex- 
isting between the sexes in France—not at all 
the gay and glorious privilege which aspiring 
ones in the United States would fancy— 
women toiling in the fields; women sweeping 
the streets of Paris; women hitched in the 
same harness with dogs drawing carts; and 
to an enormous extent, women engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, to the exclusion of any 
genuine home life, home being at best a room 
or two, stone-paved, dark, stifling, in the rear 
of the shop which compasses the woman’s 
whole existence. As a rule, the children of 
these women workers are taken from the mo- 
ther immediately at birth, and sent away for 
rearing. Of such recognized importance is 
the purely economic production of women in 
France, peasants renting a farm are common- 
ly obliged to write in the lease that no child 
born to the woman shall be reared at home. 
This is to insure that the proprietor shall 
suffer no possible loss resulting from the 
woman’s labor being in the least diverted 
from the farm to the care of her babies. 

A most casual survey of the conditions re- 
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sulting to women from the existence of the 
army in France would seem to disclose good 
and sufficient cause why women should advo- 
cate disarmament. But here, as everywhere, 
the French are incomprehensible in their in- 
difference to material considerations. French- 
women appear to see in the army the beauty 
and the strength of France—the glory of their 
sons “writ large ”—and they make sacrifices 
for the perpetuation of this glory with-all the 
ardor of a singularly devoted maternal senti- 
ment, The charities which they conduct for 
the benefit of the army are astonishing. An 
incredible number of wealthy Parisiennes, 
members of one or another of three associa- 
tions forming the national Red Cross, utterly 
abandon fashion and pleasure to take an ex- 
tensive course of study, for which, when com- 
pleted, they are given a certificate enabling 
them to go as nurse in event of war. 

These society women, like American wom- 
en medical students, are to be found in 
hospitals in poor quarters of Paris, laboring 
there day after day, to familiarize themselves 
with disease and acquire skill in ministering 
to the needs of the suffering. At the present 
moment the members of the French Red 
Cross are hard at work for the soldiers of their 
Russian ally. During the first month of the 
war they have sent to the front two com- 
pletely equipped field hospitals, each contain- 
ing two hundred beds. I noted a droll, small 
incident the other day, which is a pretty bit 
of evidence of the Frenchwoman’s spirit of 
devotion to the army. A distracted father 
and mother of the —th arrondissement of 
Paris informed the police, about seven o’clock 
one evening, that none of their three children 
had returned home after school; the oldest was 
a boy of ten; the youngest, a little girl aged 
seven. Towards two o’clock in the morning, 
word came from a village in the environs of 
the city that three children had been found, 
tired, hungry, miserable. With nothing to 
eat, they had been tramping nearly ten hours 
through rain and mud when a policeman en- 
countered them. Asked what they were doing, 
the eldest boy said that they had started out 
to join the Russian army, and the little girl, 
piping up for herself, added, “ And I—I was 
going to join the ambulance of the Red 
Cross.” 
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ing characteristic of summer gowns, 

and this season Dame Fashion has 
apparently planned everything to that end. 
Surely never were there such dainty and at- 
tractive combinations of coloring and ma- 
terial. Short skirts are in- 
evitably more or less busi- 
nesslike in appearance, but 
the short skirts this summer 
are not the plain, serviceable 
design of the last two or 
three seasons. They are 
tucked, flounced, pleated, 
and trimmed until they dif- 
fer only from the long 
skirts in their length. Then, 
too, a degree of perfection 
has been reached in their 
cut and “hang” that makes 
them far smarter and more 
becoming. 

Small black and white 
checks, commonly known as 
shepherd’s plaid, and checks 
in colors such as red and 
white or mauve and white, 
are made up in mohair, taf- 
feta, louisine, or a_light- 
weight cloth in a number 
of different designs with the 
short skirt. 

Pleated or tucked skirts 
are the most fashionable, 
and are often quite elabo- » %>). 
rately trimmed 
around the foot 
with rows of braid 
or with one band 
of wide mohair 
braid headed by a 
narrow soutache 
in a_ series of 
loops. 

Both jackets 
and waists are 
made to match 


|) AINTINESS is or should be the lead- 
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most practical costumes have the loose shape- 
less coat to be worn over the thin waist of 
muslin and lace or embroidered lawn. 

The taffeta or mohair blouse of solid color, 
to be worn with the check skirt, is also fash- 
ionable and is most useful, for it can be worn 
with other gowns as well. 
The favorite style is worn 
with one of the popular 
leather belts or with braid 
to match the skirt. 

Muslin, batiste, and lace 
gowns are as popular as 
ever this summer, which 
means that they are abso- 
lutely necessary for com- 
fort. During the last two 
summers the weather has 
been so cool that the un- 
lined muslin frock has not 
always been exactly com- 
fortable, so the dressmakers 
this season have gone back 
to the fashion of a silk 
lining for muslins or any 
such thin material. 

The silk lining is, how- 
ever, not made up with the 
gown, but is entirely sepa- 
rate, and for each waist there 
are made both a high and a 
low lining, so that no mat- 
ter what weather may pre- 
vail, the gown will be suita- 
ble. 

Valenciennes lace is for 
the moment most popular 
and is used in entre-deuz, 
in ruffles and flounces, and 
in what is called the all-over 
—that is, like lace net. A 
white batiste or fine lawn 
trimmed with Valenciennes 
makes a most charmingly 
dainty gown, which, if worn 
over any color straightway 


PALE GREEN TAFFETA EVENING GOWN trimmed takes a different appear- 


the skirts, but the with lace and pastilles of black velvet. ance. For both afternoon 
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and evening wear gowns of this description 
are in great demand, and are exceedingly be- 
coming and effective. 

Taffeta gowns are included in the sum- 
mer outfit, and although taffeta is not a cool 
fabric, there are some qualities quite possible 
even for warm weather, and the unlined lace 
yoke and elbow sleeves make a great differ- 
ence. All the old-fashioned bright shades of 
color are fashionable—apple green, sky blue, 
rose pink, and cherry red, such as were in 
style so many, Many years ago—and are 
made up in many of the same styles. The 
full skirts, pleated, tucked, or gathered at the 
sides and back, with tucks and ruchings, are 
worn with full baby waists. Lace or ruche 
trimmed taffeta fichus or mantillas—or odd 
shapeless little unlined coats that do not 


GRADUATING Gown of fine lawn or mousseline trimmed with double frills of 


Valenciennes ; fitted taffeta belt. 
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come to the waist-line and have wide, open 
sleeves, are worn over lace or net blouse- 
waists, Wide belts of the taffeta in bodice 
effect add still more to the picturesque ap- 
pearance. 

Midsummer evening gowns are or should be 
on decidedly more simple lines: than those 
designed for the winter season. Chiffon, net, 
lace, and thin materials, among which should 
be included muslin, are all appropriate, and it 
is a comparatively easy task to have a variety 
of color and effect even though the general 
plan be the same. 

The colored chiffon or satin crépe gowns are 
always effective, and, trimmed with lace and 
velvet ribbon, can be as simple or as elaborate 
as desired. The more vivid colors are for the 
moment considered smarter than the pale 

shades, but conservative-minded individu- 

als will certainly choose the latter for 
midsummer wear, especially now that con- 
trasts in color are permitted, for the in- 
troduction of a much stronger note of 
color in the sash or bodice will completely 
transform a gown and make it becoming 
if the very pale tint has proved too trying. 

Almost without exception evening gowns 
are elaborately trimmed. One of the fa- 
vorite designs requires not less than two 


hundred and fifty yards of narrow Valen- 


ciennes lace. This is made into full gath- 
ered ruchings, which are put on in irregu- 
lar lines, in loops and festoons, often 
between straight lines of velvet or 
satin ribbon. A pink silk with satin 
finish and large polka dot of a lighter 
shade of pink is trimmed in this, way 
and with bands of tucks between the 
lace ruchings, while a gray crépe de 
Chine has lines of velvet ribbon in 
place of the tucks. The great dis- 
advantage in using velvet ribbon is 
that so often either the material of 
the gown or the velvet ribbon 
changes color after a few weeks of 
constant wear (and in gray sooner 
than in any other color), so that 
the effect is given of the gown be- 
ing old before its time. 
Accordion-pleated gowns are cer- 
tainly not novelties, and yet the 
fashion still continues in favor, es- 
pecially for evening gowns. There 
are many new styles of pleated or 
tucked or shirred skirts this sea- 
son, so that it is by no means 
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necessary to use accordion-pleating, 
but it is wise to include one such 
skirt in the outfit. The soft silks 
and satins or chiffons in plain ef- 
fects are the most satisfactory, as 
lace and figured materials of all 
kinds look far better in other 
styles. 

Skirts grow fuller and sleeves 
grow larger as the season progresses, 
and in truth many of the 
present fashions are so ex- 
aggerated that the rumors 
of a complete change and 
a return to marked sim- 
plicity—to close-clinging 
skirts and tight sleeves— 
seem not improbable. It 
may be remembered that 
whenever any fashion as- 
sumes such a point of 
exaggeration as to be 
ludicrous, that is the 
time a change is near at 
hand. For the moment, 
however, sleeves with one, 
two, and even three puffs 
are fashionable, and skirts 
of such width as to require 
not only the aid of feather- 
bone, but stiff foundation 
in drop-skirt, to prevent 
a most ugly appearance. 

Wide pointed bodices, wide 
both back and front or much 
wider in front than in the 
back, are worn by both stout 
and slender women. This 
fashion is not so impossible for \ 
stout figures as might be sup- 
posed, for the long line gives 
the same effect as did the 
straight front. Of course, 
though, for an unusually large 
waist the belt of uniform 
narrow pleats is always the best. 

Long shoulder seams and big puffed sleeves 
may be becoming to slender figures. For any 
woman in the least inclined to be large they 
are most unbecoming, and should be care- 
fully avoided. Not so new are the medium- 
length shoulder seams and sleeves of sensible 
proportions, but it is far wiser to choose what 
is becoming in such cases rather than what 
is Fashion’s latest fad, for Dame Fashion is 
no respecter of persons. 
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GRADUATING Gown of lawn and embroidery, with skirt frills made double 
to look like tucks, and beaded with embroidery. 


The revival of the fad for the old-fashioned 
English embroidery which the grandmothers 
of the present generation used to make by 
hand is a marked feature of this summer’s 
fashions. It is all holes, embroidered around 
the edges and arranged in elaborate patterns. 
This work was always done on lawn or ba- 
tiste, but now one sees it also on pongee and 
taffeta. The smartest, however, is the exact 
reproduction of the old-time work on lawn. 
Much of that used is, in fact, really old, resur- 
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rected from old trunks and boxes, and bleach- with pink, blue, or pale green lawn or cham- 

ed or used in the pretty creamy-yellow shade bray, it is lovely. 

that age has imparted to it. In combination Irish crochet lace, too, is used, and, in 
fact, almost any good lace may be put to a 
decorative use on summer frocks. A bit of 
good old lace in sleeves or as a turn-over 
or standing unlined collar gives a touch of 
richness to the simplest gown. 

The puffs and little frills that are such a 
notable feature of the summer styles as rep- 
resented are very well for women who can 
wear such adornments without loss of line 
and dignity; but more than ever this year 

women who would be well gown- 
ed must bear in mind their own 
good and bad points of figure, 
and choose their models accord- 
ingly. A sloping shoulder effect, 
which one has already deplored 
this spring on many a figure to which 
nature has already given too much 
of the drooping line, is essentially 
bad when worn by the wrong woman, 
while on some women it is really 
graceful and becoming. Even slight 
defects of figure must be corrected by the 
lines of cut and trimming in a gown. And 
while the so-called 1830 effects are un- 
doubtedly the leading models of the season, 
they are not exclusively the fashion to be 
followed. There are many good designs with 
vertical tucks and pleats, and close-fitting 
skirts of cloth and linen are as often seen 
on well-dressed women now as the full, 
flounced, and furbelowed revival of two gen- 
erations ago. 

— al In thin gowns one must of course follow 

UR rg Wt Ss : 
rs the style of shirring and flouncing and lace 
: trimming, but even among such designs one 
may choose one’s models with regard to the 
figure. For instance, while a slight woman 
may wear such a gown as the one here illus- 
trated with puffs and lace and very large, 
full sleeves, the short, stout woman must 
omit the upper puff, carry the plain panels 
between the groups of shirring to the lower 
part of the skirt, and, perhaps, trim each of 
these panels with a band of ribbon or a row 
of lace insertion to gain an effect of vertical 
lines. If she is large around the hips and 
J generally too plump, the sleeves should be 
Src > 22s. modified and made more simple. Almost 
=. every model is susceptible of some such al- 
teration to suit the figure without real loss 

Gown of gray silk voile trimmed with guipure lace and narrow of its artistic value. 

black velvet ribbon bands outlining the puffs. As to materials, for the thin gowns there 
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are some exquisite designs in printed nets, that there is really no one style that is su- 
crépes, panne satins, and organdies. The preme. Perhaps the highest note of artistic 
nets particularly are charmingly cool-looking. beauty is achieved in the picture-hats with 


They may be made over white or 
a color, and are even daintier 
than the finest organdie, and as 
the finish is so soft they are es- 
pecially good for clinging styles 
of gowns. 

A pretty effect on one of these 
net gowns is a trimming put on the 
skirt in deep points. This trim- 
ming is of white net gathered over 
a band of ribbon and edged on each 
side with a frill of narrow white 
lace. Two rows of the points 
adorn the skirt. 

There is no more useful gown in 
the whole list of possibilities than 
the ever-new though familiar black 
net made in such fashion as to be 
used in various ways. Such a 
gown may have two linings—in 
fact, five or six if preferred. Over 
black it is always dignified and ap- 
propriate, and over white it is strik- 
ingly effective. It may have high 
and low linings, and colors as well 
as black and white. 

At the summer watering-places 
there will be seen, no doubt, many 
charming evening wraps. The 
days when a woman might drape a 
silk shaw] about her shoulders when 
she needed some protection from 
the breezes are a thing of the past. 
Now, if she would be in fashion 
she must have a loose cloak or coat 
of broadcloth, pongee or other silk, 
with lace and embroidery galore. 
These are in many colors, but white 
of course predominates for sum- 
mer, and the white pongee with 
linen lace makes a beautiful gar- 
ment, 

Parasols are brilliant in hue, 
even the most vivid grass green 
being again in favor. There are 
stripes and figures and plain bor- 
ders of contrasting color which are 
effective for simple parasols, while 
for use with elaborate gowns there 
are daintier and more decorative 
styles. 

As to hats, as the season moves 





SHIRT-waIstT Gown of blue taffeta or louisine, with pleatings and black velvet 


on one is more and more convinced ribbons put on in an effective design. 
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Summer Gown of blue or pink lawn, with white all-over em- 
broidery, and stitched bands of lawn. 


long, graceful ostrich plumes. These are 
some of them very long, one feather extending 
almost entirely around the hat and drooping 
over the hair at the back. The old fashion of 
shaded feathers is in favor, and the most ex- 
quisitely delicate tints show in these feathers. 

But that every woman who would be con- 
sidered well dressed must have separate and 
distinct hats for various occasions is as fixed 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. For 
morning, for travelling and shopping, a severe 
hat with nothing frivolous about its rich 
smartness is the only correct style. These 
are called by many milliners shirt-waist-suit 
hats, and while as rich in materials and make 


of the present season, they are always made 
after the simple models. 

The sailor hat of this season is not a thing 
of beauty. It does not, in fact, seem to have 
kept its hold on public favor. It is big and 
broad and flat, and the crown also is flat and 
very large in circumference. There is a false 
rim inside which fits the head, but the ap- 
pearance of a small, apparently shrunken head 
showing under one of these flat hats is far 
from pleasing. 

Among the fads of extreme fashion are very 
elaborate stockings. Embroidery and open- 
work are combined in most striking effects, 
colored embroidery being used on black silk 
and lisle thread. The designs are worked in 


Eveninc Gown of pale yellow mousseline, white guipure 


as are many of the so-called shirt-waist suits 4’Irelande and little ruffies of inch-wide black velvet ribbon. 
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New model of gray canvas with flecks of blue and mauve silk ; 
braiding in narrow green and blue silk braid, the vest aid lower 
cuffs being of white taffeta 


vivid colors, and panels of flowers alternate 
with linens of open-work. The fine silk 
hosiery is exquisite, with lace medallions let 
in over the instep. 

Beautiful jewelled sets of studs and belt 
clasps are used on the pretty shirt-waist suits, 
and these alone, without other trimming, will 
be sufficient, often, to make a gown uniquely 
handsome. Opals are perhaps the most fa- 
vored jewels, but turquoises in a greenish 
shade and a greener stone set in dull gold are 
extremely effective. 

Wide full belts of soft silk or kid are the 
most popular, as they give the deep bodice ef- 
fect even to shirt-waists. The fact that the 
deep blouse front has quite gone out of fash- 
ion cannot be emphasized too strongly. There 

VOL. xxxvi.—44, 
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is a blouse, of course, but the long flat pouch 
at the front is no longer considered smart. 
Belts are embroidered in silks and tinsel, 
studded with jewels, and made of tinsel rib- 
bons. Most belts are deeper at the front than 
at the sides and back, coming down to a long 
point and finished with a handsome clasp or 
buckle. 

As to stocks, there are as many styles as 
ever, but for wear with the plain shirt-waist 
the best is a piqué standing collar with tie of 
madras or other light-weight material. This 
may be tied in a bow or simply knotted once 
and fastened with a scarf-pin. For thin 
waists the stocks with insertions of lace, em- 
broidery, and faggoting are smart. 


GARDEN-PARTY Gown of pale gray silk gauze over white; black 
velvet edges ; ruffies and yoke of Alengon lace ; bertha of saffron- 
tinted old embroidery. 










































































narrow blue braid; yoke of tucked and inlet lawn. 
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UTDOOR amusements of all 
kinds are so much a part of sum- 
mer life nowadays that it is neces- 

sary to devote considerable time and 
attention to what shall be worn for the 
different sports, such as tennis, golf, au- 
tomobiling, riding, bathing, ete. At first 
it is a trifle discouraging, if the allow- 
ance for dress is not absolutely unlim- 
ited, to contemplate the additional cost 
that seems requisite to provide a separate 
costume for each and every one of these 
amusements, but with the exception of 
bathing and riding costumes, it is not 
necessary to have an individual outfit 
for each and every one of the other out- 
door amusements. 

Bathing dresses become more 
and more fanciful every year, 
and it must be confessed that 
they are considerably more at- 
tractive than they were in the 
days when everybody wore just 
the same style and often the 
same size, regardless of the in- 
dividual. The old - fashioned 
long-trousered and short-bloused 
bathing suit of flannel—gray or 
blue — trimmed with coarse 
braid, has quite gone out of 
date, and in its place there are 
almost as many different styles 
and materials to choose from as 
for the street and house costume. 

Mohair and taffeta silk are the 
favorite materials for bathing 
suits. Flannel and serge have 
almost gone out of date, al- 
though there are some conserva- 
tive people who think that serge 
is the best material, after all, 
provided it is of the wiry kind 
that does not get too heavy nor 
hold the water too long. How- 
ever, the silk bathing suit comes 


Suort Gown of white linen, duck, or piqué; bands of the same with rows of first In the list, and then the mo- 


hair. The favorite design has a 
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pleated skirt reaching to the knees, a full 
blouse something on the sailor order, with 
wide collar and revers, and short sleeves in 
one big puff, finished with an elastic band 
so that they can be pushed up almost to the 
shoulder, leaving the arms free. Either full 
knickerbockers or bathing tights are worn, 
but the skirt is so well cut and so full that 
it is not necessary to have the trousers of the 
same material, as was formerly the case when 
the skirt was made on simpler and scanter lines. 

Black, bright blue, and red are the three 
favorite colors; and the smartest suits are 
not trimmed with braid. The revers are of 
silk, and are either of the same color as the 
gown or of white, All of these bathing suits 
are becoming and are most carefully cut and 
fitted. As a rule, bathing corsets are worn 
with them—very thin affairs, with only a few 
bones, and never tight. A wide belt of 
leather or of silk (if of the latter, 
with sash ends knotted at the 
side) finishes the skirt and waist. 

Tennis. gowns are much more 
elaborate than they were a few 
years ago, and are more elaborate 
than the golf costumes, although 
the golf fashions also are decidedly 
more feminine than they were. 
There is more fulness to the skirt, 
although the circular skirt is de- 
cidedly the most comfortable to 
wear, Serge, cloth, Scotch tweed, 
and linen are all used for the golf 
skirts and also for the tennis skirts, but the 
tennis gowns are quite as elaborate as the 
ordinary short gown intended for summer 
mornings. 

The golf shirts are more businesslike in ap- 
pearance and much more severe and plain 
than those worn for tennis. Indeed, the lace 
and embroidered linen blouses for tennis are 
quite fanciful and very attractive. The em- 
broidered hats give a very picturesque effect, 
also, whereas the golf hats are all on the 
severe order. 

Automobile costumes are most singular in 
appearance when the entire outfit is seen at 
onee, but there is no use in trying to be be- 
comingly gowned when going on an automo- 
bile trip. What is practical should be worn. 
There may be a smart short costume—that is, 
a short skirt and attractive blouse and a short 
jacket to match the skirt; but if for cold 
weather there must be a long shapeless coat 
of heavy cloth or fur, with sleeves that fasten 
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SHort Gown of natural-color pongee with raised square silk 
dots in a contrasting color; smoked-pearl buttons. 


into a cuff at the wrist, and with double- 
breasted fronts. A hood is by far the most 
comfortable sort of headgear, but a small hat 
with an automobile veil or with a long scarf 
that ties over the ears and in front is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It is nonsense for a woman to go off on an 
automobile trip, or, in fact, to go in for any 
kind of sport, unless she is suitably dressed. 
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BLUE ALPACA BATHING SuIt with trimmings of white alpaca and narrow black 
braid; flat braid rosettes on the waist and skirt. 
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order. 





It is by no means easy to combine the ble thing, and the first rule to be observed is 
practical and the becoming, but it is a possi- that the picturesque is to be most carefully 


avoided. The picturesque woman 
is out of place in outdoor sports. 
She looks picturesque if suita- 
bly dressed; otherwise she looks 
like a caricature, no matter how 
blessed she may be with natural 
beauty. 

Light shoes to wear with short 
skirts are in fashion again, and 
very much more attention is now 
paid to being well shod than has 
been the case for some time. 
When expense is no object these 
shoes are, as a rule, made to 


There are heavy tan shoes with 
high gaiters attached—the gaiters made 
of .some checked material—that are 
thought very smart, but they are certainly 
heavy and very warm. Then there are shoes 
in tan leather with high gaiters or leggings to 
match, and there are also the low-cut tan shoes 
to be worn with spats of light or dark color. 
The water-proof shoe is a necessity for 
the woman who goes in for golf. For tennis 
there is, of course, the tennis shoe with the 
rubber sole; but even the simplest and 
plainest shoe is, in these days of luxury, 
expected to be suited to the foot of each 
wearer—that is, it must fit and must be 
well made, and above all things it must 
be kept in good order. American women 
have been famous abroad for their well 
shod feet, and now there is just 

as much care taken of shoes intended 

for outdoor wear as in choosing slip- 

pers to go with the ball gown. The 

heels are higher on the walking 

boots, but they are the military or 

Cuban heels—not the Louis XV. 

style, which are absurd even on a 


walking shoe and entirely im- 
possible for outing shoes. For 
tennis, which will be the fash- 
ionable gare this summer, it 
is necessary, in fact, to wear 
rubber-soled heelless shoes. 
This is a strict requirement of 
all clubs. 

A famous English woman 
golf-player said recently that 
what surprised her during her 
observations of a golfing season 
here was the contrast between 
the dressing of American play- 

















ers on fair and on stormy days. 


dressed than the English in 
fine weather, but when obliged 
to play in bad weather they 
seemed to care nothing for ap- 
pearances, whereas the English- 
woman wears practically the 
same eostume under all kinds 
of skies. This is a timely 
criticism, as it is true of many 
golf-players. The only way to 
learn of our faults is to be told 
of them, so the wise young 
woman who reads this will do 
well to adopt her last winter’s 
eravenette or cloth walking 
skirt for wet golfing days or 
tennis matches when the dew is 
still on the grass. 

The heavy brown linens in 
the various weaves are about 
the best material possible for 
summer outing gowns. They 
keep clean, launder well, and 
have every virtue. They are 
rather heavy in the close weave, 
but for women and young girls 
who object to this weight, there 
are loose canvas weaves of 
linen in the various shades of 
écru and brown, and also in 
colors, which are quite light in 
weight. 

Pongee in the natural color 
is very useful, too, for tennis 
gowns, being cool and light and 
serviceable. It is made up, even for 
such uses, in pretty blouses with inser- 
tions of écru lace. The white pongees 
_are beautiful, and come in many grades. 
They make handsomer frocks than does 
white linen, but they are hardly more 
useful or satisfactory. 

Many of these so-called outing gowns 
are elaborately embroidered. In fact, 
embroidered linen gowns have not in 
the least gone out of favor, although 
the designs and style of the embroidery 
vary from season to season. Much 
drawn-work and Norwegian open-work 
are used, and cross-stitch embroidery in 
colors on bands of linen canvas makes 
a very pretty and effective trimming 
for the linen and thin silk waists. On 
brown linen it is especially good, as 
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She said the contrast of the colors brightens up the 
that the American women were more smartly dull tint of the linen. 
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Batuinc suit of white serge with blue edges and blue stitching; full 
white serge belt, with enamelled buckle. 
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for women of limited incomes than 
are winter ones—that is to say, it is 
rather easier to make up summer clothes 
at home than it is the heavier costumes 
designed especially for winter wear. 
The heavy cloths, such as are necessary 


S UMMER fashions are more possible 


WHITE BATISTE NEGLIGEE with mauve spots; mauve 
taffeta-ribbon edge and rosettes, plain white front. 


Stmp.e Gown of blue batiste and -English embroidery with 
black velvet lacing in the front of the waist. 


for the street costume, cannot very well be 
made up satisfactorily at home. The work 
should be done by a tailor, and the pressing, 
in order to give a satisfactory finish, is not 
possible with home implements, But ma- 
terials such as are required for summer gowns 
can be made up in the house just as well as 
at any dressmaker’s, provided there is a good 

















Gi1rRv’s BOLERO AND SkiRT of dark blue or red linen or 
galatea with a cord of the same on all edges; sleeve and 
bolero cut in one, with seam on shoulder continued down 
the arm. 


pattern to follow and that taste is 
shown in the making. Even the silks 
that are so fashionable this year are 
perfectly possible for home workers. 
Silk is a very fashionable material 
at the present moment, and is not out 
of the reach even of women with small 
means, There never were so many at- 
tractive colorings and designs in low- 
priced silks as are to be found at the 
present moment, and while it is fash- 
ionable to have clothes very elaborately 
trimmed, it is also fashionable to have 
rather plain effects—that is to say, the 
material itself can be used for trim- 
ming in place of lace and embroidery. 
A plain or figured taffeta silk, a 
pongee or a foulard gown, can be made 
up with a pleated skirt, or with a skirt 
gathered at the sides and back, and 
trimmed with ruchings of the material 
or tucks around the foot of the skirt, 
or with flounces of the material finish- 
ed only with cordings or shirrings. 
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The waist can be in surplice effect, or there can be 
a short jacket, to be worn over a simple net waist 
and trimmed to match the skirt. In this way there 
need not be an inch of lace or embroidery bought 
for the gown. 

White muslin frocks—and by muslin is meant 
all thin wash materials in white—are very fashion- 
able. They may look rather smarter if they have 
a silk lining, but the colored lawn linings are just 
as effective, and in truth French dressmakers often 
use them in preference to the silk. There are sev- 
eral new linings this year that have a soft silk 
finish, and these are very effective under thin mate- 
rials. Although rather too light to be satisfactory 
under heavy materials, they will wear well under 
thin goods. 





Gown of old-rose linen with bands of pink and white embroidery ; yoke 
and sleeve puff of tucked white nainsook or lawn. 
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The flounced skirts edged with narrow lace 
or with insertions of lace or embroidery, and 
the embroidered gowns, are not so expensive 
as might be supposed. There are many de- 
signs of embroidery that are effective and not 
coarse, which make charming frocks and are 
quite possible for home dressmakers. These, 
made with low and high waists, are possible 
for afternoon and evening wear. 

There are many daintily figured mus- 
lins to be found which are quite attractive 
enough to make up with two waists, and 
quite smart enough for evening entertain- 
ments when made with a low waist. If the 
design is effective enough these do not re- 
quire any lace at all on the skirt, and the 





ELpeRLy LADY’s DiMITy Gown trimmed with black ribbon; 
skirt has three deep tucks, each edged with the ribbon. 
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THE COMBINATION WAIST AND PETTICOAT used by all the smart 
children’s dressmakers to make the dress hang well. 


bertha or fichu can be edged with lace instead 
of being made entirely of it. Twelve and 
one-half cents is certainly a reasonable price 
for a pretty muslin, and among last year’s 
colors and designs there are many to choose 
from at that price which make the daintiest 
of frocks. 

The general effect of the more elaborate 
gowns this season is that they are quite im- 
possible to copy. In reality they are very 
easy, for there is so little fitting to be done 
on the waists or jackets. In all sorts of 
materials a very effective style of gown has 
a skirt with a plain front breadth and pleated 
sides and back, or gathered and shirred sides 
and back. Then there is a loose jacket that 
has a most extraordinary resemblance to the 
old-fashioned bed-sacque, with long shoulder 
seams, wide sleeves, and loose fronts and back. 
This is unlined, unless the material is veil- 
ing, when a thin lining is necessary; and it 
is worn over a linen, lawn, or lace waist, 
the sleeves of which are large and show below 
the loose sleeves of the jacket. The jacket 
must, however, be fitted in at the side seams, 
and the fronts must also be shaped, although 
apparently shapeless—otherwise the effect is 
rather ludicrous. This is made up in most 
expensive materials, but is also made in 
everything that is inexpensive — veiling, 
linen, cotton duck (for it is a pattern that 
ean easily be laundered), and in silk. 
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The shirt-waist costume popular for so 
long a time is in great danger of being swept 
out of existence, owing to the exaggerated 
amount of trimming that is now used with 
it. The idea in the beginning was that it 
should be a simple costume with skirt and 
waist to match, the only trimming a little 
narrow collar and cuffs that could be taken 
off and laundered. The present shirt-waist 
suit is trimmed with bands of embroidery, 
with lace, rows of velvet ribbon, or taffeta, 
and is absolutely unsuited for the purpose 
for which it was originally designed; but it 
is one of those cases where sensible-minded 
individuals will be original and will stick to 
the practical and possible. 

The shirt-waist suit of foulard or even of 
taffeta silk, made without trimming and on 
the original design, is becoming, useful, and 
most practical. The skirt can be made with 
pleats or gathered flounces, or in box-pleated 
or side-pleated effect; the waist after the fa- 
vorite model of shirt-waists, but as simple 





Grrev’s press of deep buff linen strapped with V’s of red linen 
and bands of red embroidery on buff; white lawn guimpe. 





THIN suMMER Gown for an old lady; black and white muslin 
made over white, and trimmed with black taffeta ribbons. 


as possible. There should be a thin lining 
across the shoulders and the fronts of the 
waist, because in hot weather these parts of 
a waist so soon become soiled; but no other 
lining is necessary except for a very stout 
woman. 

In regard to the question of lining, any 
gown intended for summer wear for a stout 
woman should have a lining through the body 
of the waist, and this should be of some ma- 
terial that has considerable strength and will 
not “ pull.” It can be of taffeta, percale, near- 
silk, or any one of the new linings; but the 
sleeves should be lined with the thinnest ba- 
tiste, lawn, or India silk. The collar and 
narrow yoke should be of lace, unlined. 
Made in this way, the waist will be very little 
warmer than if it had no lining, and will be 
infinitely more becoming to a stout woman. 

Veiling, or voile, as it is called this year, is 
a practical material, and there are so many 
different qualities and grades that it would 
seem as though every woman in the universe 
might have a gown made of it. The favorite 
trimmings are lace and velvet ribbon. 






































ByAlce X. Fallows: 


been living for some eighteen or nine- 

teen years according to the ideas of her 
more or less exacting parents and teachers, 
has a most alluring sound. It seems on a par 
with latch-keys, bank accounts, and the other 
badges of emancipated womanhood. It prom- 
ises cessation of obedience and a pleasant ex- 
istence of do-as-you-please, with no prohibi- 
tions to mar its bliss—a kind of discreet 
anarchy in which one’s own wishes are su- 
preme. It is to be hoped that the average 
mortal’s idea of heaven will not be so rudely 
dispelled beyond St. Peter’s gate, as such a 
girl’s when she enters a self-governed college. 
Among the first events of her new life is a 
mass-meeting where she listens with her class- 
mates to an earnest talk by the president of 
Self-government. She learns that, now she is 
a Freshman, she must put away childish things 
and conduct herself accordingly. Self-gov- 
ernment is a great trust. She must show she 
appreciates it and not shirk her duties and 
requirements, The traditions of the college, 
its very honor, she is warned, are in her keep- 
ing. Let her see that she lives up to the 
principles of self-government and does not 
bring the system to dishonor. 

After this meeting, the Freshman with a 
well-developed conscience has a sense of cor- 
porate responsibility that makes the exactions 
of her previous life seem light indeed, nor 
does her responsibility grow less from the 
first time that she is called upon to “ proctor ” 
until she reaches the high places in the Self- 
government Association. The girl with a 
thirst for independence, on the other hand, 
recognizes with a sigh that hers is to be only 
a tempered freedom, and she has well-defined 
hints of various unpleasant occurrences and 
the low opinion of the college community, if 
she does not accept the conditions. 

A college is such a mixture of alien ele- 
ments that the question of government is 
one to puzzle an educational Solomon. In 
one corner of a college house, one year, were 
six girls, as different as training and dispo- 


S ELF-GOVERN MENT, to a girl who has 
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sitions could make them. Two had been 
brought up in the strictest fashion, obeying 
their elders dutifully, speaking when they 
were spoken to, and gracing the family table 
only for dessert. They had never had any 
spending-money, and with a term’s allowance 
in their pockets at once, it was no more than 
natural that they should lose their heads and 
revel in sodas and hot waffles until at the end 
of a week they had just three cents left to 
last them through the term. The day after, 
one of them broke her shoe-string. Ask for 
money they did not dare. So great was their 
horror of borrowing that in preference they 
took a white tape provided by their thought- 
ful mother, inked it, and made a shoe-string 
which was substantial if not ornamental. 
Next door to these sisters was a breezy, hearty 
young person from a Western ranch, who 
had never been commanded in her life. She 
could ride a horse like a man, and all her 
ideas and impulses were shaped according to 
the generous propriety of a new civilization. 
Next to her lived the pampered darling of 
doting parents, a pretty blue-eyed little 
Croesus, who supposed that money would buy 
her what she wanted in college, as it had else- 
where. Across the corridor was a boarding- 
school girl, accustomed to the rigid discipline 
of a city school, which provided good-night 
kisses from a discriminating teacher for the 
worthy, and “ lines ” for the unworthy, a pen- 
alty that meant studying while others were 
playing. Rooming with her was a minister’s 
daughter. She was fitting herself to teach. 
She had much ambition and little money, and 
she needed all she could get tutoring and 
making blue prints at five cents apiece to 
meet her bare expenses. 

The composition of a group as small as this 
indicates the contrasts to be found through- 
out the college community. What is good 
for one girl is bad for another. Liberty“for 
one is repression for her neighbor. Where a 
regulation frets the soul of some girl to dis- 
traction, it troubles her roommate not a whit. 

With all these different elements to con- 
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sider and harmonize, it is small wonder that 
government is one of the most puzzling 
questions in college administration. Each 
woman’s college has solved the problem in its 
own way, according to its individual needs, 
with the result that no two systems are ex- 
actly alike. But until twelve years ago they 
all had one characteristic in common—that 
the faculty made the rules for the students 
to obey. Then Bryn Mawr started out as 
pioneer in a new movement, and actually gave 
its students power to make and carry out their 
own rules. The principle of self-government, 
once introduced, has been steadily gaining 
ground. Wellesley students within the last 
few years have been granted full powers of 
government, and many of the other colleges 
show tendencies at least toward self-govern- 
ment. But to Bryn Mawr belongs the credit 
of having shown the way. 

Compared with a student in a faculty-gov- 
erned college a Bryn Mawr girl seems to have 
a great deal of liberty. But when she passes 
through Pembroke Arch and becomes part of 
the community, housed in the beautiful Old 
English halls that give the Bryn Mawr 
campus its stateliness and distinction, she 
finds, in the first place, that she is a member 
of the self-government association whether 
she wishes it or not, and in the second place 
that past generations of self-governing stu- 
dents have left her a substantial legacy of 
rules and regulations. She learns that she 
may sit up all night if she pleases, but that a 
rule of the association makes quiet obligatory 
after ten. During study hours, also, she may 
suit her own pleasure about studying, but if 
she does not, she must respect the convenience 
of the girls who do, and be still. She may 
leave college when she pleases by registering 
her name and address, but for the sake of 
public opinion she is obliged by the associa- 
tion to conform to the social customs of those 
about her. She may not travel on trains at 
night or go to an evening entertainment with- 
out a chaperon, or do any of the other things 
which a conservative society forbids. After a 
time it dawns upon the girl that self-govern- 
ment, like any other democratic government, 
is seeking the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and that in this arrangement indi- 
vidual liberty must sometimes be curtailed. 

The greatest good for the greatest number 
in Bryn Mawr is obtained through the ma- 
jority vote of the association. In the charter 
granted twelve years ago, by the trustees, the 
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association is given power to “deal with all 
those matters concerning the conduct of the 
members in their college life which do not 
fall under the jurisdiction of the authorities 
of the college or of the mistresses of the halls 
of residence.” The faculty, that is, confines 
itself to academic matters. The mistress of 
the hall, usually a Bryn Mawr graduate, keeps 
its domestic machinery running smoothly and 
is its social head, but for the conduct of the 
students she has no responsibility. 

With its power of making rules, of carry- 
ing them out, and of inflicting penalties, the 
association assumes the burden of keeping its 
members in the strait and narrow way. It 
is a very adjustable body. At one session it 
makes laws, at another it acts as a kind of 
supreme court to pass judgment on those who 
have broken them. The power of carrying 
out the rules and of interpreting the will of 
the association is put into the hands of its 
officers and of an executive board, consisting 
of the president of the association, the vice- 
president, and three other members chosen 
from the graduates or the three upper classes. 
The executive board acts also as a lower 
court. All matters must be brought before 
this court first, and only after its decision is 
given may an appeal be made to the whole 
association sitting as a judicial body. An 
advisory board elected by ballot, composed of 
two members of each class, consults with the 
executive board on the request of one or more 
members of the executive board. The respon- 
sibility for carrying out the rules in the halls 
falls upon proctors, who are elected by each 
hall. 

The existence of self-government at Bryn 
Mawr is recognized vaguely by the new stu- 
dent, but she does not really understand what 
it means until it is individually applied to 
herself or some one she knows. “ Proctoring ” 
has a new significance to her when, in the 
midst of a gala hour at the wrong time of day, 
a head pops in and a laughing voice says: 

“Girls, really, you know you are not the 
only people on the floor, and this happens to 
be study hour.” 

That is all the reproof the first time. If 
the offender is simply thoughtless, it is all 
she needs. If she goes out of town for the 
night without remembering to register her 
name and address, the dollar fine, which she 
pays as a penalty, serves to remind her the 
next time. But if she is deliberately break- 
ing rules, the way of the transgressor becomes 
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hard. The proctor, after giving her the bene- 
fit of the doubt a few times, asks her to report 
to the executive committee, which reprimands 
her as her offence deserves. She may appeal 
to the association acting as a higher court, 
but the association is more than likely to sus- 
tain the decision of the executive committee. 
If a girl wishes to remain in college, it is not 
wise to risk too much for the fun of breaking 
rules. The association has the power of 
recommending expulsion. It has not hesi- 
tated to use this drastic measure in a few ex- 
treme cases, and the trustees have invariably 
carried out the recommendation. This in it- 
self is enough to make a girl think more than 
once before she tampers with the regulations 
imposed by self-government. 

Wellesley, which next to Bryn Mawr has 
been given the fullest powers of government, 
has adopted very much the same system, The 
Association for Student Government makes 
laws and acts as a higher court. The execu- 
tive board, though formed somewhat different- 
ly, has the same duties as the Bryn Mawr 
board, and may consult at will with an ad- 
visory board. The college is so much larger 
than Bryn Mawr that it was necessary to sub- 
divide authority and provide for a council in 
each house which should keep order in the 
house and impose penalties for the breaking 
of the house rules. This council is made up 
of the house president, the chairman of each 
floor, and the proctors appointed by them. 

In a number of other ways, also, Wellesley 
has worked out student government as its 
particular requirements dictated. If a stu- 
dent fails to register when she goes out of 
town, she is not punished by a fine as at Bryn 
Mawr, but by losing her privilege of regis- 
tering altogether for a time. Another point 
of difference is the rule made by the Wellesley 
association, that no student who has not di- 
ploma grade, which means a very high rank 
of scholarship, can be a class president, a 
member of the executive board, president of 
the athletic association, or, in fact, be eligible 
for any of the most important and desirable 
positions, defined by the association as major 
offices. This is a hard rule for a girl whose 
ambition and popularity exceed her scholar- 
ship, but if she is able to keep free from con- 
ditions she can still be elected to minor offices, 
which for honor and prominence are only a 
step below the major offices. The possibility 
of overloading a competent and popular girl 
with positions requiring time and work the 
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association meets, partially, by not allowing 
one student to hold more than two major 
offices or two minor offices except by special 
decision of the executive board. 

Vassar, though it has not yet, by any means, 
given the students as full powers of govern- 
ment as Bryn Mawr or Wellesley, is working 
out its problem in very interesting ways. 
When the charter was granted the ten-o’clock 
rule was suspended, and the students made 
responsible for keeping the houses quiet after 
ten at night and during study hours in the 
daytime. The association is responsible for 
“order and decorum in the buildings and on 
the campus,” a short phrase which covers 
much. A student wishing to go away from 
the college has the privilege of registering 
three times a term; after that she must ask 
permission from the lady principal. The 
functions of the executive committee at Bryn 
Mawr and Wellesley are filled at Vassar by 
the committee on self-government, among 
whose members all four classes are repre- 
sented. As penalties for breaking the rules, 
a girl may be removed from any committee 
on which she is serving, she may be obliged 
to change her room or to go off the campus 
for a while, or she may be put under faculty 
supervision. She then loses all her privileges 
and is compelled to ask permission for every- 
thing she wants to do. 

An experiment which makes girls their own 
law-makers, judges, and policemen is bound 
to be an interesting one, and self-government 
furnishes much food for reflection. The prob- 
lems of college conduct and college discipline 
are full of perplexities. Self-government does 
not solve them; it simply shifts them. The 
students instead of the faculty have the set- 
tling of them. The Wellesley Freshmen every 
fall have caused the college authorities much 
concern. They live in the town because there 
is no room for them on the campus, and the 
result has never been quite satisfactory. The 
new girls, who most need the forming in- 
fluence of the college, have been most remote 
from it. They have kept their old standards 
and their old way of doing things, because 
the new standards were not presented with 
sufficient force to displace them. At the end 
of the year, even, they have sometimes under- 
stood no more of the real spirit of the college 
than at the beginning. With self-govern- 
ment the faculty passed over the responsi- 
bility for these Freshmen to the students. 
They met it as well as they could. They sent 
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delegates to explain to the Freshmen, col- 
lectively and individually, what manner of 
place they had come to, and what its ideas 
were, what self-government meant and what 
their part in it should be. 

But the Freshmen had no basis of experi- 
ence. They had never seen the working of 
self-government. They had not spent hours 
discussing the wisdom of it. They had not 
fought for it in meetings and out, nor had 
the suspense of waiting for the faculty to 
decide the question, nor the joy of final vic- 
tory. Self-government really had no halo in 
their eyes, and while they listened dutifully 
to what was told them, they were really not to 
blame if they carried out the ideas rather im- 
perfectly. 

The problem last year seemed as trouble- 
some as ever. But by remembering their own 
Freshmen days, the students hit upon what 
seems to be the real solution. Several of the 
upper-class girls of their own accord have 
sacrificed a precious year on the campus to 
go down to the village and live with the 
Freshmen. They have no intention of prating 
or preaching. But they have come to realize, 
as the faculty did, perhaps, sometime ago, 
that Freshmen must measure their inexperi- 
ence against experience, in order to grow. At 
Oxford they unceremoniously turn the Seniors 
into town to make way for the Freshmen who 
need to have the drilling in college traditions 
which only campus life can give them. An 
American faculty would hesitate to use such 
measures. The Wellesley faculty would 
probably have felt scarcely justified in asking 
these girls to go to the village, wise as they 
might have thought it. But in this self-gov- 
erning game of vice versa which opens stu- 
dents’ eyes to many things that were hidden, 
volunteers were found to do the expedient 
thing not only willingly, but cheerfully. 

This is but one of many examples of the 
different point of view which self-government 
brings. If history were really frank it would 
probably show that friction between teacher 
and taught went back to the time of Diogenes 
and his tub, and as far back of that as 
there were master and pupil. The difficulty 
is that in this relation, neither subordinate 
nor superior can see things as the other sees 
them. But in self-government, presto! the 
scene is shifted. The students see as the 
faculty saw, and, as their own judges, inflict 
severer penalties than the faculty would ever 
have dreamed of inflicting. 
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In its way this severity is both good and 
bad. It impresses on any doubtful mind the 
dignity and seriousness of the association. 
Just as the dollar fine for the girl who “ for- 
gets” to register helps very much to fix self- 
government resolutions in her memory, so in 
more delicate cases of discipline where char- 
acter and influence enter in as well as the 
breaking of rules, stern justice is often most 
wholesome. But young and untried minds 
are sometimes crude in their judgment. Their 
rules for right and wrong are sharply drawn. 
They have not always the perspective of 
mercy, which comes with maturity, to temper 
their justice, and they sometimes do not 
secure the benefits that would be gained by a 
gentler handling of the case. Yet responsi- 
bility and experience are likely to develop 
caution and temperateness of conclusion be- 
fore the officers of the Self-government Asso- 
ciation have served a great while, and radicals 
often become conservatives by the time their 
term is over. 

Self-government is a good school for the 
development of many excellent qualities. De- 
cisions are so far-reaching that they cannot 
be entered into lightly. It takes independence 
of thought, either natural or acquired, to out- 
line a policy, tact to carry it out, and a keen 
understanding of human nature to deal with 
personal issues successfully. If culprits, while 
their judges are still in the formative period, 
suffer from unscientific treatment, the dis- 
content is no greater than when a decision 
is displeasing under faculty rules, and the 
offender at least has the satisfaction of feeling 
that she brought the trouble on her own head 
by helping to elect such a short-sighted per- 
son. 

A quickening of the sense of honor is one 
of the surest results of self-government. A 
college boy was telling one day of the at- 
tempts of some of the men he knew, even 
when they had learned their lesson, to cheat 
in a certain class, just for the joy of cheat- 
ing. “Why do they do it?’ he was asked. 
“Well,” he answered, “Professor X. is a 
regular spy. He’s always looking out for 
cheating, and it’s a good game to do it right 
under his nose.” “Do they cheat in Pro- 
fessor A.’s class?” the boy was asked. He 
drew himself up, “ Professor A. is a gentle- 
man,” he answered. “He puts us on our 
honor. No man with a spark of decency 
would dream of cheating him.” 

It is the working of the same spirit that 
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makes self-government successful. 
who, under faculty rule, without a prick of 
conscience, would smuggle in the most dis- 
tant cousins as “ members of her own family,” 
to gain the privileges of such relationship, be- 
came as rigid as a Puritan when she fully 
saw the reasons for the resolution that she 
should not receive “cousins” in her study 
without a chaperon, and helped to fix it by 
her vote. The “ members of her own family ” 
suffered immediate diminution, to the sorrow 
of her quondam brothers and the saving of 
her conscience. 

Just why it is that girls in a land where 
the laws are made without their help, should 
be antagonistic to faculty rules which are 
made for their special benefit and protection, 
is a question for psychologists. But whatever 
the reason, the fact remains that college rules 
even to some girls with a nice sense of the 
fitness of things seem made to be evaded. 
Evasion; too, appears to be some way to their 
credit, and detection only blameworthy. 
With self-government rules, the pleasure of 
breaking them is over. It is no longer a 
game of hide and seek, with hurrah! for the 
one that gets the best of it, when every girl 
is made her own policeman to carry out the 
rules she herself has helped to make. 

With the making of rules comes the sense 
of responsibility, which few girls avoid en- 
tirely. When the Incorrigible went from a 
certain boarding-school to a certain college, 
her reputation went with her. She was too 
jolly and merry not to be lovable, but she 
was rightly named. She had broken all the 
rules of the school, and spent her Saturdays 
indoors studying as a penance. “It was 
worth the fun,” was all she said when the 
girls pitied her. In college she started in 
promptly on her rule-breaking career. She 
thrummed. her banjo and sang coon songs in 
study hours, and when the distracted girl 
who kept order in the corridor reproached 
her, she smiled. The next day she gathered 
in some kindred spirits for an improvised 
orchestra of three pieces, consisting of a 
comb, a tin horn, and a chafing-dish and 
spoon. The student president of the house 
protested forcibly and angrily, and the In- 
corrigible offered her fudge. “If you don’t 
look out, you’ll have to go before the president 
of the association,” said one of her admiring 
companions. “ What will you do then?’ “ Oh, 
laugh or box her ears, I don’t know which,” 
was the Incorrigible’s disrespectful reply. 
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A girl 












When a boisterous party after ten, for 
which the candidates were obliged to do 
Apache war whoops, really brought the In- 
corrigible before the president of the asso- 
ciation, she did neither. She cried hot sudden 
tears, and that no teacher had ever been able 
to make her do. When the president had fin- 
ished the interview the Incorrigible had for- 
feited her name. She submitted to changing 
her room as a proper penalty for her sins of 
commission, and was duly grateful to be 
spared faculty supervision. 

“You could not escape it next time,” said 
the president, who was very wise in her own 


generation. “ But there never will be a next 
time. You’re too honest to break your own 
rules. Anyway, the association has a lot to 


do, and we simply must have your help.” 

“Tt’s queer to have your equal for your 
judge,” was the Incorrigible’s comment after- 
wards in her own room. “It has a curious 
tendency to diminish your self-respect.” 

Once the Incorrigible had found that the 
business of government was as interesting as 
breaking rules, she threw herself into it heart 
and soul. It was the same energy that had 
been misdirected before, but, given a lawful 
channel, it brought her to much power in the 
association and much glory in the college. It 
was just another illustration of the principle 
which is being more and more applied, that 
responsibility is the best cure for irresponsi- 
bility, and that if you want to cure a rebel, 
the quickest way is to set her to governing. 

If self-government can prevent friction 
with the faculty, develop honor and inde- 
pendence and responsibility and wisdom in 
the students, and is so satisfactory in all its 
workings, why does not every college welcome 
it with open arms? Because there are two 
sides to every question, is the answer, even 
to self-government, and admitting all “its 
good points, objections are not difficult to 
find. One of them lurks even in the un- 
qualified approval of the system, expressed by 
the head of the college which first adopted it. 

“ Approve of self-government?” she said. 
“ Why, I think it is the only kind. I don’t 
believe our girls would submit to being gov- 
erned.” 

“Submit,” the non-advocate would cry. 
“ Bless me, why shouldn’t they submit? They 
would submit at home. Why should they be 
emancipated from obedience to their supe- 
riors because they happen to enter on the 
next stage of their education? As for its 
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developing independence, a _ college girl 
usually has all the independence she can 
manage, Independence raised to an un- 
pleasant degree may become aggressiveness. 
Let her learn to be governed before she 
governs,” 

Over-independence is not a bugbear that 
need frighten the advocates of self-govern- 
ment seriously. The reciprocal relation of 
obedience and authority which the system 
secures is likely to prevent it, as well as the 
wholesome lessons administered informally 
by the students to teach the aggressive girl 
that she is trespassing on the right of others. 
The habit of making one’s own rules may 
cause more than a tinge of dislike for ready- 
made rules, and this attitude may work havoc 
with a girl’s comfort for the first few months 
after college. But the impartiality and open- 
ness of mind which self-government has en- 
couraged will help her sooner, it may be, than 
otherwise, to accept her place in society and 
the home and to see the justice of laws made 
by a majority of which she was not one. 

Another objection to self-government is 
that it puts a heavy burden on girls who with 
the ordinary measure of college work and play 
have all the obligations that body and brain 
and nerves can meet. This objection cannot 
be so easily dismissed, The government of a 
college, when it is carried on by the college, 
with all its experience in governing, takes a 
good deal of time and work and thought on 
the part of a number of members of the 
faculty. When it is transferred to the stu- 
dents it cannot go on by itself. The same 
amount of time and effort must be put upon 
it as before. Vassar students discovered this 
when the extension of their powers was under 
discussion, Chapel there is compulsory, and a 
record of the attendance is kept by monitors 
who are paid for their work. There was some 
thought of putting the matter into the hands 
of the students, though without giving them 
power to make chapel optional. When they 
found that the mere giving and receiving of 
excuses and the serving of notices on de- 
linquents took a large share of the working 
hours of several people, they entirely lost 
their zeal for managing chapel under the 
present circumstances. 

Even when the greatest freedom is allowed, 
and the machinery of government is reduced 
to a minimum, there is plenty to do in run- 
ning wisely a community of four hundred or 
eight hundred or a thousand girls. Students 
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are not dropped into the association as if it 
were a hopper and then forgotten. They 
must be recorded and considered, and that 
means clerical work to begin with. They 
must be orderly members of the community, 
and that means oversight and watchfulness 
on the part of the “ proctors ” whom the house 
elects to be its guardians. But the questions 
of discipline, of precedent and example, of 
making regulations and changing them, 
which have taken all the seasoned experience 
that the faculty could summon, are what 
weigh on the unaccustomed minds of student 
legislators and judges. The honor of rising 
to power in the association is very great. It 
means the highest confidence that students 
can show in the ability and integrity and im- 
partiality of those they choose. But the head 
that wears the crown is heir to problems and 
perplexities that make more than one ob- 
server consider whether it is wise to put so 
heavy a sceptre in the hands of a college girl. 

As far as governing goes, the rule of the 
majority in a college community is usually 
sane and wholesome, Its decisions are just 
and its legislation thoughtful and satisfactory. 
Factions keep things interesting, as they do 
in other organizations, and discussions wax 
hot and heavy, but in the end the best opinion 
usually prevails. 

Bryn Mawr has met with some difficulties 
in its twelve years of self-government. But 
so far it has weathered them successfully. 
The student community is made up of under- 
graduates and graduate students, and for a 
time the relation of the graduates to self-gov- 
ernment threatened to interrupt its smooth 
progress. Graduates as graduates do not ap- 
peal particularly to the undergraduate’s mind. 
They might give that balance and maturity 
to their younger sisters which sunny optimists 
believe they do, if their younger sisters cared 
to affiliate with them, but they usually do not. 
A.M.’s, and Ph.D.’s are excellent things 
to have in college. They give it prestige and 
add distinction to the catalogue, and make an 
excellent centre for enthusiasm when they ac- 
quire fellowships and other honors. The 
students recognize this, but in every-day re- 
lations they find these delvers for degrees 
rather a troublesome factor. Of course there 
are delightful individual exceptions, but the 
“Grads” as a class are not overpopular. 
Though they live in the same hall with the 
other students, they are apart from them in 
their tastes, and are likely to make their 
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strongest impression on a fun-loving girl as 
“those creatures who want the corridors as 
quiet as an undertaker’s all the time.” 

At first the graduates had very little to say 
about self-government. They were obliged to 
come under all the rules of the association 
from which their age might ordinarily have 
emancipated them, and yet their power in 
the association was very small. The matter 
was finally adjusted by providing that two 
members of the advisory board must be 
graduates, and that graduates might be elect- 
ed to serve on the executive board. The basis 
for future harmony was laid and is kept 
secure by the custom of making one member 
of the board a graduate. 

Questions of this kind, caused by the make- 
up of the community, are more or less fre- 
quent in self-government. The consciousness 
of different points of view was brought home 
to the Wellesley students at the beginning 
of their self-government career by a very 
earnest debate on the chaperon question. 
Many of the Western girls had not had 
chaperons since they outgrew their nurses, 
and they could not see why grown girls who 
were perfectly capable of taking care of them- 
selves should be personally conducted to a 
ball game or some other entertainment by a 
chaperon, as if they were in pinafores. Yet 
realizing what the conventionalities in the 
Fast demanded, and feeling the responsi- 
bility for the good conduct of the college 
strong upon them, they accepted the majority 
vote of the association and agreed to the 
adoption of chaperons as a necessary evil. 

Concessions and compromise and the ad- 
justment of the individual for the sake of the 
whole are some of the best lessons of self- 
government, and lessons that are constantly 
being learned. That the government is ad- 
ministered so fairly in a self-governing col- 
lege is mainly due to the fine public spirit of 
the student body. Honor is contagious. For 
shame, if nothing else, an alien swings into 
line with her more conscientious companions. 
But the students are well aware also that 
what the faculty gave the faculty may take 
away. The fear of losing self-government is 
an excellent restraint, and the constant neces- 
sity of showing themselves worthy, of living 
up to what the classes have done before them, 
is a strong incentive to the pride of the stu- 
dents. The power behind the throne, too, 
weighs heavily in the balance. The influence 
of those in charge of the college is strong in 
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self-government as it is in any other kind of 
government. Not exerted directly or definite- 
ly, it is, however little the students realize it, 
the mainspring which determines the whole 
policy of student government. 

Exceptions are sometimes as necessary as 
the rule itself, and Bryn Mawr has partially 
overcome the difficulty of making them by 
giving to the president, with certain limita- 
tions, discretionary power. Still even that has 
its drawbacks. It is at least amusing that a 
graduate of several years’ standing, invited to 
attend the theatre with one of the members 
of the faculty, should be obliged to ask per- 
mission of the student president of the asso- 
ciation before accepting, because of the reso- 
lution “that students shall make no social 
engagements with the men of the faculty.” 
The graduate students, many of them, might 
be trusted to get much profit and stimulus 
from social relations with the men of the 
faculty. But for the sake of the foolish 
ones of their own number, and the under- 
graduates for whom such prohibition is use- 
ful, the rule must be made to cover all. When 
the government is more strongly paternal a 
rule can be made much more easily to fit the 
individual rather than the individual the rule. 

Self-government to be successful must be 
granted, not bestowed. Its efficiency is meas- 
ured, in the first place, by the interest of the 
student community. The system means a 
great deal of extra care and responsibility, 
and without the enthusiasm which results in 
an urgent request for self-government, the ex- 
periment is likely to come to grief. Another 
condition for success is the presence of 
enough girls with conscience, foresight, and 
good judgment to steer public opinion into 
safe channels. Continuance of interest is not 
always easy to secure. Usually the many in 
any body find it easier to let the few do the 
thinking and the work for them. Judging 
from the paragraphs in the Wellesley paper 
urging students to attend self - government 
meetings, and the satirical references in some 
of the Bryn Mawr publications to those who 
stay away, these two colleges, like others, are 
having to meet the problem of keeping the 
interest general. 

The record of the past intimates the future, 
but does not insure it. Wellesley has made a 
good record during its short experience, but 
the real test will come when the first enthusi- 
asm of winning student government no longer 
stimulates the victors, and the system becomes 
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a less dramatic part of the routine of college 
life than at present. Bryn Mawr, it is true, 
has carried on self-government successfully 
for a dozen years. But even Bryn Mawr has 
not proved the efficacy of self-government for 
all time. The Bryn Mawr students to whom 
self-government was granted, twelve years 
ago, had more of the pioneer responsibility 
and earnestness than the Bryn Mawr girls of 
to-day need to have. A college course for 
girls has grown so much more customary dur- 
ing these years, that those who go are no 
longer merely the picked students of a school 
or community. College girls to-day are likely 
to be younger and less serious than the older 
generation, using college very often as a 
stepping-stone to general culture rather than 
to a teacher’s position or any other money- 
earning occupation. It still remains to be 
seen how firmly fixed self-government is in 
the groundwork of the college, and whether 
such girls, as they increase in number, at 
Bryn Mawr as well as elsewhere, will be as 
anxious to tread its strenuous paths. 

With Bryn Mawr, self-government was a 
natural consequence of its particular creed. 
Its ideal was equal scholarship for men and 
women. From its very beginning it ran 
counter to many of the time-honored preju- 


dices ‘clinging about women’s colleges, and, 
quite logically, more freedom for the students 
accompanied the independent attitude of the 


college on other matters. For Wellesley, self- 
government was a particularly fortunate step, 
because it contradicted so completely what 
was unprogressive and narrowing in the oldest 
traditions of the college. 

At Smith College, self-government is prin- 
cipally conspicuous by its absence, perhaps be- 
cause dissatisfaction with existing conditions 
is not lively enough to warrant a revolution. 
If the colleges were graded according to the 
amount of student government, Smith would 
stand at the bottom of the list. Self-govern- 
ment has been tried to a very slight extent 
in some of the houses. But in the government 
as a whole the students participate only 
through the senate which they elect. The 
duties of the members of the senate are to 
ascertain the opinion of the students, to pre- 
sent it to a committee of the faculty ap- 
pointed to confer with them, and to carry the 
decision of the faculty back to the students. 
This is faculty rule, surely. Yet up to this 
time the students have not felt the discom- 
fort of it keenly enough to wish to change. 
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Furthermore, a vote to test the student feeling 
about self-government was overwhelmingly 
against it. Smith, unlike Wellesley or Vas- 
sar, does not need self-government as a cor- 
rective for an over-abundance of rules, as it 
has always had so few. The ten-o’clock rule 
is still in force, but is suspended so often that 
it is not usually troublesome. The necessity 
for asking permission to leave Northampton 
overnight is sometimes trying to independent 
spirits, but neither of these regulations seems 
as burdensome to the students as would self- 
government, even if the faculty were willing 
to grant it. The Smith community, also, is so 
scattered that it would be difficult to apply 
the system as the other colleges use it. The 
main building at Vassar is really the centre 
of the college life, and the halls are merely 
its tributaries. Chapel is held there, and the 
girls from the houses stay afterwards to 
dance and study in the library, or to listen to 
a lecture and meet the lecturer afterwards. 
This social centralization makes a unified 
body which it is comparatively easy to imbue 
with self-government ideas. At Wellesley, 
too, something the same conditions prevail. 
Although Bryn Mawr has no central building, 
the college is so small that it is easy to reach 
its circumference. But at Smith, the differ- 
ent house groups on the campus and in the 
town are like a federation of States, and it 
would take a very complex system of govern- 
ment to comprehend them. The college now 
might be said to be ruled by public sentiment, 
and to any one accustomed to its workings 
its efficiency would be surprising. It seems 
to be the feeling of some of the most thought- 
ful Smith girls that absence of machinery 
is quite as creditable as the presence of it, 
and that since they obtain the same results as 
a self-governing college without any elaborate 
fortification of organization and rule, it is 
wise to let well enough alone. 

Self-government is excellent in mahy ways 
and for many colleges. At its best it develops 
self-control and patience and loyalty and pub- 
lie spirit. It makes a girl a power in the 
game instead of a pawn, a centre of action, 
not of protest. 

Nowhere, perhaps, except in democratic 
America would a college dare to put the reins 
of government so confidently into the hands 
of its students, and it is a tribute to the train- 
ing and character of American college girls 
that no self-governing college yet has: had 
reason to regret its trust. 
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Some time ago a leading foreign magazine for women (Die Illustrierte 
Frauenseitung, appearing simultaneously in Vienna and Berlin) opened a 
competition for the best suggestion of ten commandments for the wife, 
the mother, and the homemaker. Five hundred and fifty-seven contri- 
butions were received, and nine cash prizes were awarded. The follow- 
ing is one of the prize-winners, which seems worthy of the interest of 
American women also. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE WIFE 


1. Be healthy. 

2. Be joyful. 

3. Be beautiful. 

4. Be frank and keen. 

5. Be yielding, without weakness. 

6. Always have time for your husband—but never too much. 

7. Do not try to educate your husband—take him as he is. 

8. Do not forget that a man hopes for understanding and appreciation 
- well as a woman—and give him these good things in small, rare, dainty 

oses. 

9. a wish to please your husband, you must be able to please other 
men also. 

10. Do not forget—only she is worthy of being loved who is strong 
enough to be happy without love. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE MOTHER 


J. Be healthy. 

2. Be joyful. 

3. Be beautiful. 

4. Be gentle and placid. 

5. Be firm without severity. 

6. Do not stint with your mother love. Tenderness is not effeminacy. 
And just because life often is cold and hard and cruel, a sunny bright glad 
childhood is a blessing for the whole life. 
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7. Discipline as life disciplines. It does not scold, it does not plead, it 
does not fly into a passion. It simply teaches that every deed has its ade- 
quate effect. 

8. Do not laugh at the little sorrows and pains of child life. Nothing 
wounds a child more than to find ridicule where it looked for sympathy. 

9. In illness and danger protect, nurse, cherish, and cheer as much as in 
your power. And do not weaken your vitality by giving way to anguish and 
sorrowing. What can be done must be done as well as possible. 

10. Do not forget—the happiness of having a child includes the duty of 
smoothing his way in the world—of endowing him with health, gladness, 
courage, vigor; of finally letting him live his own life freely and in his own 
way. Your pay you have had in advance, for your sorrowing was happiness, 
and your sacrificing joy. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


t Make your household one harmonious whole, no matter how small the 
scale. 

2. Use only what you can comfortably afford in good quality and ample 
quantity. 

3. Let your home appear bright and sunny. It is not easy to be un- 
pleasant in a cheerful room. 

4, Treat your servants wisely and kindly, and it will be impossible for 
them to either impose or oppose. 

5. Have time for everything and be never in a hurry. 

6. A certain formality is necessary to save every-day life from triviality, 
and freedom from looseness. 

. Do not forget that “ society” is the death of home life—hospitality 
its tlower. 

8 Know how to talk and how to listen, how to entertain and how to 
amuse. 

9. Have many interests and no studies. 

10. Do not forget—your home should not only be a well-conducted 
dormitory and boarding-place, but truly a home, the centre and focus of all 
interest, pleasure, and happiness for everybody connected with it. 
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Nor in importance to brushes and 


brooms, sweepers, polishers, and the 
various dusters, to say nothing of the 
noble army of devices for the putting into 
practice of up-to-date domestic science, there 
is no accessory to the household furnishings 
more important to the well-keeping of the 
house than a good tool-box; and, it may be 
added, there is no knowledge more necessary 
on the part of the housekeeper than how to 
use it. For the American housekeeper is often 
peculiarly venturesome in mechanical lines, 
daring to undertake all sorts of small renova- 
tions (and innovations, too, for that matter) 
which a man, no better equipped, would shirk. 
In many instances this is unfortunate,. for 
manual training has seldom been included in 
her education; until her need arose, she may 
never have considered what driving in a tack 
or a nail might mean; hence, her ventures into 
as a 
rule, are both costly and unsatisfactory, re- 
sulting in work which only the untrained eye 
could look upon complacently. 
I talked recently with an observant carpen- 
ter, whose deduction as to the reasons for the 


such lines as upholstery and carpentry, 
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fiasecos made by the average home worker 
may well, it seems to me, be given here for the 
benefit of others. The conversation took its 
impulse from a photograph which showed a 
very ingenious covering for a mantelpiece 
which, for some reason, was thought to be 
undesirable in its original state, and for which 
a clever young woman had designed the cover 
before mentioned. The draping was of bur- 
lap, neatly fitted like a sheath over the marble 
mantel, and completely concealing it and 
the fireplace below. Over this a frieze of 
prints was hung; yet, neat and original as the 
arrangement was, something appeared to be 
awry; something about it declared it to be 
the work of the amateur. There was a lack 
of precision of workmanship somewhere which 
stamped it as “ home-made.” 

The carpenter who examined it, modestly 
denying any ability as an upholsterer or 
draper, soon pointed out the blemish. “It is 
one,” he remarked, “ which eight women out 
of ten would make. Naturally they have no 
training in the work and, as a rule, they don’t 
know how to go about it, nor what tools to 
get, nor how to use them. Now, this lady,” 
he continued, “has had the wooden top care- 
fully sawed to fit the mantelpiece; she has 
measured and fitted her burlap faultlessly, 
but where the skirt .is attached to the top 
board she has used large brass-headed nails, 
a very conspicuous finish, and has failed to 
measure the distance between them. These 
uneven spaces stamp the work from the be- 
ginning as that of the novice, which every 
trained eye will light upon the first thing. 

“Then, too,” he added, continuing to scru- 
tinize the print, “this tack and this one are 
not driven in straight, and there is another 
which has been flattened in hammering, both 
of which defects may probably be traced to 
the use of a wrong style of hammer. The 
whole trouble lies in this, the amateurs who 
wish to ‘do little things about the house’ 
seldom provide themselves with a proper tool- 
box. They don’t know how to select their 
tools wisely, and, never having the right ones, 
are apt to rely upon their ingenuity in adapt- 
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ing any implement they may happen to have 
at hand to a purpose for which it was never 
designed, and for which it should never be 
made to serve. Usually this is very costly, 
and an experienced workman would never do 
it. He couldn’t afford to! The average tool- 
box out of which the amateur attempts ‘to 
fix up’ his or her place contains a few nails 
of odd sizes, a few screws, a little ‘ladylike’ 
hammer, a poor screw-driver such as comes 
with sewing-machines, and possibly a saw. 
As a rule the saw is not often used, so of 
course it is less likely to get out of repair; 
but the household hammer is generally so 
poorly adapted to the uses to which it is put, 
that before it has been used a half-dozen times 
it begins to ‘ fly off the handle’ at the slightest 
provocation.” As the speaker showed a will- 
ingness to enter into details, I encouraged 
him to proceed, and, afterward, having proved 
the worth of his conclusions, I found myself 
entering into an investigation of tools and 
their uses which was highly interesting. 
There are five principal tools with which 
the household box should be supplied, and 
with which almost any kind of work such as 
women undertake may be done in a neat and 
satisfactory manner. The entire cost of these 
amounts to less than one and a half dollars, 
for tools are cheap, though the substitutes one 
often makes use of are exceedingly dear. The 
first in importance is the hammer, “the uni- 
versal implement,” as some one has called it, 
for it ranges from the weighty sledge of the 
iron-worker to the delicate toy of the gold- 
smith. Even those forms of the hammer that 
are intended for household use alone are 
legion, though a description of them at length 
must be omitted. In buying, the first prin- 
ciple is to select a hammer with a stoutly 
made and secured head that will not come off. 
Cast-iron hammers in any style are useless, as, 
being exceedingly brittle, they break easily. 
A good steel instrument costing twice as 
much will last a lifetime, though a dozen re- 
newals must be made of the cheaper one. Nor 
is a small hammer serviceable, since a light 
implement and repeated blows therefrom 
weaken the nail and often bend it in the 
wood before it has been struck home. In this 
way half the purchase is lost before the nail 
is driven well in. The only satisfactory tool 
is one of medium weight, which, with two or 
three blows may drive the nail fully to its 
home. Where but one hammer is found in the 
family tool-box, this, preferably, should be a 
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double-headed article, in two sizes, so that 
nails inaccessible to the larger end may be 
reached by the smaller. 

Carpenters and teachers of manual train- 
ing, as well as builders and constructors, all 
agree that a nail should never be driven in 
where it is possible to use a screw. The latter 
has all the advantages of the nail besides many 
superior qualities. The screw holds better, 
seldom splits wood, may be easily removed 
and replaced, and is much stronger. It ap- 
pears, however, that the correct putting in of 
the screw and its taking out again are opera- 
tions requiring care and precision if the novice 
undertaking them wishes to have her work ap- 
pear well done. It calls into play two instru- 
ments, neither costly, but both necessary. The 
first is an awl, often forgotten in the furnish- 
ing of the amateur’s tool-box, but an instru- 
ment of infinite uses and necessary wherever 
home carpentry is undertaken, even of the 
simplest kind. A nail driven carelessly into 
hard wood is likely to split it, and a screw, 
under some conditions, will act the same, By 
preparing the place for nail or screw, by first 
drilling a small hole to receive it, the proba- 
bility of splitting the wood in this disfiguring 
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way is obviated. Holes for very large nails 
or screws occasionally may require to be 
started by a gimlet, but even here the awl is 
likely to be required to prepare the point for 
the gimlet. This little instrument in car- 
pentry answers to the pointer in embroidery, 
and is sometimes seen as an adjunct to the 
writing-table, being used there for punching 
holes in which paper-fasteners are to be in- 
serted, For this purpose it is incomparably 
superior to the penknife, which may slip and 
cut the fingers. The awl, therefore, may be 
ranked fairly with the important tools that 
surely should be included in the family 
tool-box. The awl hole, the work of a second, 
saves many a mashed finger-tip; for, once it 
has been made, the nail or screw to be driven 
in may be pushed into position and, unas- 
sisted, will hold there ready for the final blow 
or turn that will send it home. Even in the 
placing of the longer carpet tacks, the awl 
hole first should be made in order to expedite 
the work and to obviate unnecessary noise in 
hammering. 

Wire nails of all sizes are so generally 
known that to recommend them is unneces- 
sary, but the value of the screw is less com- 
monly understood by the novice. Builders 
adopt it in every practicable place, and the 
makers of fine furniture, for it is an axiom 
with good craftsmen, that work put together 
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must be so well done that it may be taken 
apart (not ripped) whenéver necessary. The 
taking out and replacing of nails being sel- 
dom feasible, it follows that the screw is the 
one agent to be relied upon. In the making 
of bookshelves, built-in seats, putting up 
shelves, making shirt-waist boxes, etc., the 
screw is infinitely to be preferred to the nail. 
Ilowever, the screw itself may suffer a de- 
terioration if wrongly manipulated, and this, 
besides its slightly higher cost, is the reason 
why women workers at home do not more gen- 
erally resort to it. In putting in a screw care 
is necessary that the face or cleft of the top be 
not injured. If an attempt be made to turn 
it in the desired place with the end of a table- 
knife, as many handy persons do who depend 
upon makeshifts in the way of tools, the ruin 
of the screw is assured. Good screw-drivers 
are cheap, though cheap ones are seldom 
good; but the best cost one-fifth as much as 
knife or scissors, cuticle-knife or letter-opener, 
all of which have been known to serve, in 
their turn, the purposes of the unprovided 
workman. For household purposes a screw- 
driver having a three-eighths-inch end and a 
nine-inch handle is a good size. Where de- 
sired, a screw may be sunk below the surface, 
and the hole filled in with putty or other filler, 
the finish being put on over all. 

Next in importance to the awl, hammer, 
and screw-driver comes the tack-lifter, which 
should always be a separate instrument and 
not part of the hammer-head. The tax upon 
hammer-heads of this kind is great, and 
quickly results in a straining from the handle 
and a loosening which means the early de- 
struction of the implement. The forked end 
of the separate tack-lifter being directed from 
a straight handle, is much stronger than that 
extending sidewise from the head of the ham- 
mer, and, under ordinary circumstances, can- 
not become loosened by the usual demands 
made upon it. For this reason, such seductive 
combinations as the hammer and tack-lifter 
should be avoided, and separate tools should 
be purchased. 

The utility of the plier is perhaps less 
known to women than that of almost any 
other implement in the tool-box. Belonging 
to the same family of implements as the small 
tweezers and the large pincers, they are dis- 
tinective in shape and in the uses to which 
they may be put. For general usefulness, 
pliers rank next to the hammer. They serve 
to tighten rivets, nuts, bolts, and gas-jets, and, 
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by a twist of the bolt there placed, have been 
known to free waste-water pipes and so save 
the visit of a plumber when some trifling ob- 
struction lay in the elbow under the kitchen 
sink. Except to draw large nails, they serve 
all the purposes of the larger pincers. The 
latter may be distinguished by the round form 
of the pinching end. They take what may 
be described as a cutting hold, and are de- 
vised to close under the head of a nail. Pliers, 
having longer, wedge-shaped ends, which are 
milled on the inside, take a flat hold, their 
first purpose being to hold and twist wire. 
They are usually made with a wire-cutting ar- 
rangement in the side, in which picture-wire 
may be inserted and cut off cleanly at any 
given point. They cost from twenty to thirty 
cents each, but in the matter of wire-cutting 
alone, so often necessary in the house, they 
are a real economy. The fine edges of scis- 
sors, which, in the absence from the tool-box 
of the wonderful little pliers, so often are 
caught up hastily to clip some bit of wire, are 
at once blunted and ruined. 

Wire nails, now sold at very cheap rates, 
already have practically superseded the square 
nails. When not sunk into the wood they may 
be drawn out with pincers, and the hole filled 
in with a good filler and painted over as in 
the case of sunken screws. In country places 
putty is most commonly resorted to for such 
filling purposes; but, as it may not always be 
found at the local dealer’s, the tool-box should 
contain the ingredients for making it. These 
are common whitening and linseed oil, which 
must be blended patiently until « proper con- 
sistency is reached. A little only should be 
made at a time, though this may be kept soft 
for several days by adding oil. 
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AS A RULE THE SAW IS NOT OFTEN USED. 


A useful, indeed a necessary article for the 
tool-box is an inelastic rule by which meas- 
urements may be taken. A regular carpen- 
ter’s rule is not essential, but a fixed, un- 
stretchable one is. A careful use of such a 
rule will make the perfect spacing of orna- 
mental tacks an easy matter, especially if 
the places for these be first marked out with 
an awl. Even in the use of plain nails, as, for 
example, in the putting up of the plainest 
picture-moulding, the good workman observes 
an order and spacing, and, in this instance, as 
in the matter of tool selection, it will always 
be found an economy to go to the practical 
carpenter, “consider his ways, and be wise.” 
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families are legion who would make 

a rush for the first ocean steamer on 
which they could secure berths, if it were not 
for the baby. Many parents long to show 
their wee one to beloved kindred over the 
And especially is this true of the father 
whese family all live in the old country. 
But, alas! his greatest treasure is his greatest 
barrier. Other parents are fond of travel, 
and would like to give their older children 
the polish and the eclat which presumably 
come from foreign schools and life abroad. 
And still others enjoy the lazy rest on the 
ocean steamer or need the tone which is only 
secured by a long sea voyage. 

But what is to be done with the baby? 
To take the child with them and ignore all 
possible happenings is a foolish solution of 
the problem, because crossing the ocean, even 
at the most favorable season, they cannot 
be sure of avoiding lurches, rollings, heav- 
ings, and draughty exposures. And the al- 
ternative, to leave the infant at home in 
charge of the most competent nurse would 
cause pitiful anxiety when thousands of 
miles separated mother and child. This 
would be found to be a serious matter to 
combat. 

The following easy way in which an infant 
may safely travel over even the longest ocean 
voyage, must, therefore, make a forceful ap- 
peal: Buy a strong, light-weight basket, about 
two and a half feet in length, one and a 
quarter feet in width, and a foot or more in 
depth. Pad such a basket securely with the 
softest cotton batting, over which a soft sheet 
of wadding is tacked in place, or a thick 
fleecy piece of Canton flannel. This done, 
cover the padding neatly with a soft, firm, 
pink or blue silk; or cover with French 
chintz having a rosebud pattern running 
over it. As the basket would be continuous- 
ly exposed to a damp atmosphere, the chintz 
would prove most enduring. The basket 
could be edged with silk or other cords, such 


as the upholsterer would advise as _ the 
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proper vogue in color and in weight, or it 
could be edged with quilted ribbon or a 
fall of firm lace, or finished very simply 
with a tight band of the same material as 
the lining neatly edging the basket. In such 
a case fasten a rosette at each corner. In 
this basket the infant may be laid in much 
the same manner as he is put to bed, only 
with a warm hood on his head. 

The basket should have handles on either 
side, of such character that the nurse can 
easily grasp and carry the child by means of 
them. Or she should be able to press one of 
the handles close to her side while she has 
a firm hold of the other, in case she needs 
the freedom of one hand. A basket of this 
kind may be put directly on the deck, or in 
a steamer chair, and by means of blankets 
and other baby belongings the infant will be 
as warm and cozy as can be. 

Infants are apt to sleep a great deal, es- 
pecially in the sea air, and because of the 
basket they do not need to be disturbed to 
be put to bed. As the basket is deep, they 
will not fall out of it, not even when the 
ship pitches. And because the basket is 
sufficiently padded their tender skin will not 
be bruised, nor will the rolling or other mo- 
tion of the vessel act otherwise than as the 
rocking of a cradle. 

When landing, if the incline is very steep, 
as it often is, give the baby in the basket to 
your trusty steward and arrange with him 
to carry the basket down to the dock. Then 
there need be no fear because of a misstep in 
the excitement. Also, if it is after dark, or 
stormy, the steward’s arms are more prac- 
tised, as well as steadier, than are the nurse’s. 

Those who are accustomed to land from 
an ocean liner know that nine-tenths of the 
passengers will go up at once to London, or 
wherever their destination may be, and this 
often necessitates hours of travel in a sleeper, 
and not infrequently in a crowded condition. 
Therefore, again the question, What is to 
be done with the baby ? 


This time the answer is easy. Put the 
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basket on the floor of the railway carriage. the surroundings to which he is accustomed 
Protect it with a shawl—or a rug, if this and will travel one mile or a thousand. 
protection seems wiser—and remember the What cares he? Oversea or overland the 
baby will be as happy as a king. To him _ baby goes just as contentedly, only provided 
outside conditions do not matter; he is in his immediate surroundings are familiar. 
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BY BEATRICE HANSCOM 


Tommy Carew’s got the wonderflist things: 
A whirligig top, ’n’ a gun, 

"N’ a kite like a dragon, ’ith red-’n’-green wings, 
"N’ an engine ’n’ cars ’at ‘Il run, 


’N’ a pony to drive in the cunnin’est cart; 
"N’ Ted ’n’ the other boys say 

"At he allus can have—’at’s the wonderflist part— 
A quarter to spend every day. 


Guess his Pa never thinks he can come home at night 
’Thout a parcel all tied nice ‘ith string; 

’N’ Tommy ’ull yell, just as soon’s he’s in sight: 
“Hullo, Pa!—Say, what did you bring?’ 


Pa says he’s a broker: ‘at’s funniest, ’cause 
I don’t think he meant ‘twas a joke. 
If brokers can mend things, wisht ’at’s what Pa was, 


‘Cause most of my things has been broke. 


It’s wicked to Envy. Learnt ’at in a text, 
Or a colic, I guess it was in; 

’N’ Hatred ’n’ Malice come right along next, 
But Envy is where you begin. 


So of course ’twould be wrong to want other folks’ toys, 
But if it could, somehow, be done 

’At he could be made in Two little boys, 
Oh, how I should like to be one! 
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N endless variety of original designs 
A may be developed in Hardanger lace, if 
once the first principles of making it 
are learned. It is one of the most satisfactory 
productions of the needle that have been in 
vogue for many years. It is inexpensive, very 
durable, can be easily made, and, unlike most 
needlework, improves with washing. Another 
great advantage, and one that 
makes it worth while to devote 
time and thought to the execu- 
tion and design, is that it can- 
not, satisfactorily, be repro- 


duced by machinery. Attempts 
have been made at cheap re- 
production, but they have been 
failures inasmuch as they bear 
no relation to the hand-work in 
either design or reproduction. 

For collars and cuffs, bands 


for the fronts of shirt-waists, 

or for shirt-waist suits, linen 
étamine is the best material to 

use for Hardanger work. It 

varies in price from fifty cents 

to two dollars a yard. Most of 

the Hardanger-trimmed linen 

suits that are marked from A 
fifty to one hundred dollars, 
aecording to the work on them, are made of 
white linen étamine that retails at sixty cents 
a yard. It is thirty inches wide, and a 
quarter of a yard will make four cuffs and 
three collars. There are three other things 
needed besides the étamine—a dull-pointed 
needle, a few skeins of medium mercerized 
cotton, which comes for the purpose, and a 
spool of medium thread. 

A collar of some simple design is good to 
begin with, though time and material are apt 
to be saved for the beginner if she will prac- 
tise making the little squares and diamonds 
on a sampler in order to become familiar with 
counting the threads, which is the most im- 
portant part. One mistake will spoil a de- 
sign, the beauty of which depends almost en- 
tirely upon symmetrical precision. 


SIMPLE 


Etamine frays easily on account of its 
loose weave, and before beginning all pieces 
to be worked upon should have the cut edges 
overcast. The value of the pointless needle 
consists in its not splitting the threads, which 
would make accuracy impossible. 

To make the collar shown in the third 
illustration, start by getting the linen 
band the correct length and 
width. The edge can be fin- 
ished in hem-stitching, or, as 
the edge is finished, by draw- 
ing two threads, and leaving 
two, and then drawing two 
more. The pattern is made 
by putting the needle under 
two threads and throwing the 
thread over the needle as for a 
buttonhole-stitch. This is con- 
tinued back and forth from 
the upper to the lower line. 

With a sharp pair of em- 
broidery scissors, begin at the 
lower left-hand corner and cut 
four threads in each direction, 
forming a complete square. To 
the right count four threads 
and leave them. The next four 
cut out, forming asecond square. 
Directly over each of these two squares make 
three squares, which must be separated by four 
threads. The cross is then made by cutting 
two squares on either side of the four middle 
squares. Threading a needle with the mer- 
cerized cotton, begin at the left-hand upper 
corner and, taking up four threads, overhand 
the outside edges of the six squares forming 
the cross, allowing four stitches to a square. 
The cross-bars are made with the tapestry 
stitch. Thread the needle with linen thread, 
and after securing it firmly to the linen, put 
the needle under two of the threads that form 
the bars and bring it up through the centre. 
Then take up the other two threads, each time 
bringing the needle up through the centre. 
There is a little knack in making these bars 
firm and straight that comes with a little 
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NORWEGIAN WORK ON COLLARS 


practice. The little lace effect in the centres 
of the four middle crosses is made by putting 
the needle through the side of the bar and 
crossing the thread over once, and then going 
to the next bar. 

Great care must be taken to get the crosses 
an equal distance apart and an equal dis- 
tance from the line of hem-stitching. For a 
collar it is usually safe to allow four threads 
from the bottom. 

The triangle is made by an overhand 
stitch, The same design is shown in the 
upper right corner of this page and on page 
714, with the addition of other designs. This 
design is used as a fragment of the other de- 
signs, showing how the same motif may be 
introduced and entirely change the effect. 

The pointed band on page 716 is a shoulder- 
strap and depicts a very simple and effective 
pattern for a shirt-waist suit. A complete 
suit trimmed with Hardanger-work has col- 
lars and cuffs, front pleat, shoulder-straps, 
and front breadth of skirt. For the collar, 
the drawings, as in the shoulder-straps, might 
be made two squares narrower; the shoulder- 
straps and the front pleat and cuffs should 
be the same width, and the front breadth 
should be cut by a very narrow pattern, and 
the Hardanger design should be made twice 
as wide as that used on the waist. Enlarging 
the diamond in a design like this leaves an 
open space in the middle which can be filled 
in by a cross like the one shown in the first 
design described. It might also be improved 
by making the diamonds three or even four 
squares deep instead of two. 

A few of the new shirt-waists made in 
the most exclusive shops have the Hardanger 
lace made in patterns on the linen after the 
manner of Mexican drawn-work. A very 
pretty waist can be made by having two strips 
starting from the shoulders and sloping to 
the waist in both back and front. The open- 
work design shown is exquisite for this pur- 
pose. It can be made any width, from one 
square deep, and is the richest and most 
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SAMPLES OF FINE HARDANGER-WORK. 


lacey of all the designs. It is also the most 
expensive pattern used on any of the hand- 
made dresses. The squares are cut exactly 
the same as in No. 1, the only difference 
being that, instead of cutting four and 
leaving four, as in the first, you cut eight and 
leave eight. When bound together with the 
tapestry stitch the eight threads make two 
bars instead of one. These are slightly sepa- 
rated by the little lace stitch. This design 
is used to good effect on some of the little 
imported jackets. Instead of using linen, the 
work has been done on woo] canvas and work- 
ed in floss silk. This material is particularly 
adaptable for Hardanger, as the squares are 
already made, and there is nothing to do but 
to weave the threads together and fill-in the 
tiny middle squares with a cross-stitch. 
Some most beautiful effects can be had by 
making Hardanger in colors. If the over- 
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THE SHOULDER-STRAP FOR A SHIRT- WAIST SUIT. 


handing is done in white, and the cross-bars 
are woven in scarlet, pale blue, pale lemon, 
or lavender, the sets can be made to match 
wash dresses, or make a pretty relief for 
dresses of heavier material. 

In making Hardanger or lace sets of any 
kind it is always well to begin with the collar. 
Then if the pattern does not turn out satis- 
factorily and the maker does not wish to 
continue with the cuff, there is at least one 
useful piece finished, whereas, if the cuff or 
shoulder-strap is first begun and is not found 
satisfactory, several other pieces have to be 
made in order to get any use out of the first 
pieces executed. 


While linen étamine is very serviceable 
and used perhaps more than any other ma- 
terial for shirt-waists, shirt-waist suits, and 
collars and cuffs, it is by no means the only 


one. There is a large variety of linens and 
linen canvases in white and colors, that can 
be made into Hardanger lace. Any of the 
coarse pink, blue, green, violet, or yellow 
linens that are so fashionable this summer 
may be used with good effect. A green, pink, 
blue, or yellow worked in either black or 
white is most effective. An exquisite violet 
linen overhanded in silk floss of the same 
color, and worked with bars of lavender floss, 
was the production of one of New York’s 
fashionable dressmakers. 

One most important point is that either the 


linen must be shrunk be- 
fore the collars and cuffs 
are made, or allowance 
must be made for shrink- 
age in the first wash. If 
the linen is to be made 
into a shirt-waist it will be 
found almost useless to 
make it without first 
shrinking the material. If 
the linen is first shrunk, 
there is little fear of the 
Hardanger losing its shape, 
but if not wet until after 
it is finished, there will be a tendency to draw, 
and it will not look well. 

As a trimming for gowns Hardanger-work 
is very fashionable, but that is only one of its 
many uses. A number of small books devoted 
entirely to designs, materials, and different 


A GOOD AND SIMPLE DESIGN. 


uses of Hardanger are now on the market, 
and among them are some beautiful sugges- 
tions for household linen, for which this lace 
seems particularly adaptable. Most service- 
able little finger-bowl doilies, centrepieces, 
edges of pillow-slips, buffet-scarfs, and plate- 
mats can all be made in this lace. And there 
is such a wealth of materials from which to 
choose! The work is not trying to good eyes, 
and even if one cannot attempt the smaller 
and more delicate varieties and designs there 
are big and effective ones used for curtains 
and bedspreads which are possible even to 
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OW that the play-time of the year is here and all who can are enter- 
N taining or visiting, a word to girls on the respective duties of hostess 

and guest may not be amiss. Let us imagine, then, that we are talk- 
ing to a girl who is either fortunate enough to live in the country or lucky 
enough to have a summer home. This girl is allowed by indulgent parents 
to have a house party and to choose her own guests. Now in this very 
choosing lies perhaps the secret of a great success in her party or a disap- 
pointment to all concerned. She begins with her dearest friend—* Of course 
I must have her!”—then comes the next in her affections, and our girl does 
not always stop to reflect whether these two will like each other. If she is 
wise she will be careful to invite together only those who she knows will 
prove congenial to each other. This point being settled, the next important 
step is to invite the guests for a definite period. In other days of unbounded 
hospitality we Americans were shocked at the idea of setting a limit to a 
visit, but now we see the excellent sense of the English custom in that 
regard. Our girl writes her friends, “ We shall be so pleased to have you with 
us for the week beginning the 10th.” Before her guests arrive the hostess 
will naturally make some plans for their entertainment, but if she is wise 
she will leave some free time to do the impromptu things that suggest them- 
selves and which are often pleasanter than prearranged festivities. Let our 
girl remember not to be too anxious a hostess. Men especially much dis- 
like to be too much entertained in hot weather. Some people who had a beau- 
tiful house at a convenient distance from a large city complained of the diffi- 
culty of securing young men for their house parties. 

“Too hard work,” explained one of the delinquents to the writer. “From 
the moment you get there until you leave you are on the go. Not an 
instant to loaf.” 

Thus much for our hostess. Now for our guest. When a girl is asked 
to a country house on a visit she should either accept the invitation as given 
or decline altogether. She cannot, for instance, say, “I am sorry not to come 
to you on the 12th, but I could come for a week from the 15th.” In such a 
case let her decline, giving her reason, and her hostess can ask her for a 
later date if convenient to do so. Having once written and stated day 
and hour for arriving, our guest should never change unless it is impera- 
tively necessary to do so. Many country houses are at some distance from 
railroad stations, and éven where horses are kept the burden of meeting trains 
is considerable and should not be added to. It would seem superfluous to 
remind our girl guest that one of her first duties is punctuality, but, alas! 
too many seem to need this hint. Be on time not only for meals, but 
for any trips or drives that are planned. We have warned our hostess not 
to be too anxious, and now we entreat our guest not to be too exacting. Let 
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her remember that her hosts have their own affairs to attend to, and make 
a point of taking care of herself a part of each day. Avoid as far as possi- 

ble giving undue trouble and work to the servants of the household. Where 
any one maid has rendered any especial service give her a fee on leaving; 
the amount will vary with the service given and the length of the visit, but 
in most cases a dollar will be ample. 

But it is a sad fact that not all the world is holiday- making in 
these long summer days, and the “ left-outs” sometimes feel it an additional 
aggravation that they are so ignored in all that is said and written. Some 
years ago one of the best-known illustrated papers had a couple of cartoons 
intended as consolation to the girl left in town. The first was called “ Girls 
at the Shore” and showed a beach on which sat a very young, very insignifi- 
cant boy with some dozen girls grouped around him, evidently vying with 
each other for his attention. The second, called “The Girl in Town,” showed 
the steps of a house. On the top one a girl is seated, the others being filled 
with young men evidently glad to have one social centre left. I would like 
also to console stay-at-home girls, but from a rather different standpoint. If 
you make up your mind to get all there is to be had out of a summer in 
town, you will not find it such a trying experience; after all. In the house 
you will find it a most excellent time to finish some of the fancy work begun 
in the winter and laid aside for lack of time. Now is also a good opportunity 
to read the many books which have been on your list for months. If you 
are musical this is your chance for resuming your practising and adding to 
your repertoire for the coming winter. Outside there are many interesting 
fields calling for intelligent workers. There is the flower mission which needs 
many helpers. There are the vacation schools where volunteer teachers are 
cordially welcomed. In the larger cities there is also the vast realm of settle- 
ment work which must go on regardless of rising temperature. Interest in 
some one of these movements will prove a good panacea for the envy of 
other girls away holiday-making, and the feeling that you are able to help 
others to a little summer brightness will shorten the long days for you. 

A new feature at a Fourth-of-July party is the game of patriotic quotations. 
Each guest is asked to bring a well-known saying of some famous American 
—such, for instance, as, “ Give me liberty or give me death,” of Patrick Henry. 
These quotations are read aloud to the company and each guest writes down 
the author as he thinks him to be. The person who guesses the greatest 
number correctly receives a prize. 

For a girl who likes knitting there is no more useful summer fancy work 
than to knit herself a golf jacket. When the cool days of autumn come the 
industrious maiden will rejoice in the results of her summer labors. These 
jackets may be made in any color or combination of colors. A very useful 
jacket is a gray with black belt, cuffs, and collar. All-white looks well on a 
slight figure and cleans perfectly. A very striking effect is a white jacket 
with scarlet belt, cuffs, collar, and gilt buttons. A perfect blonde who knit 
and wore a jacket of the brightest apple green could stand it; it was really 
becoming, but it is not a color to be generally recommended. Here is a 
rule for knitting a jacket which has been most fully tested, with excellent 

results, On rather small steel needles cast eighty-four stitches. Knit as 
deep as you wish your belt to be rib-stitech—that is, knit two, pearl two, knit | 
two, pearl two, etc. When your belt is about two inches deep (more, if you 
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like) change your stitches on to medium-sized wooden needles. The stitch | 
used for the jacket seems to have various names. One expert says “ tent- 
stitch ”; another, “cable-stitch”; while a third calls it the “old-fashioned 
Brioche.” However, it is a very easy stitch to knit, by whatever name it 
may be known. Put your yarn forward as if to pearl, slip off your first 
stitch, put your yarn back over the needle, and knit two stitches together; 
then your yarn forward again as if to pearl, slip the stitch, put yarn back 
over the needle, knit two together. So repeat to the end of the needle and 
back the same way. When you have knit a long enough piece for your back, 
you divide your back into three parts. Bind off the middle part and run 
a ribbon or piece of string through the stitches on one side. You are now 
going to knit one front. To the stitches you have left on your needles add 
enough to make the number seventy-two. Add these on the inner side. 
Knit the required length for a front. Change to the steel needles and knit 
a belt to match that of the back. Pick up the stitches through which you 
have run a string, add the requisite number, and knit just like the other 
side. For the sleeves sixty-six stitches will be found ample. Begin on the 
wooden needles and knit on cuffs just like the belt. Be careful not to get 
your sleeves too long, the knitting stretches so much. For the collar take 
up the stitches around the neck on the steel needles and knit to any height 
you like. A pound of knitting-yarn will be sufficient for the body of the 
jacket, and two hanks for the belt, cuffs, and collar. This rule makes a 
jacket thirty-six inches bust measure size. If smaller is desired, reduce the 
number of stitches, but remember the number must be always divisible by 
three to make your knitting-stitch come out right. 

This is the time to have a word with girls on the subject of their com- 
plexions. Of course objections will be raised to all one can say. One 
will be told, “It is the fashion to be brown and burned and to go without 
hats.” Knowing all that, one also knows that this same fashion for brown 
and roughened skins is a passing fad, and that when it goes many girls will 
be left lamenting the pink and white they have lost, the freckles they have 
acquired, and the lines about the eyes which come from being without the 
protection of a hat brim. Girls are not asked to go to any extreme in this 
matter, or to shut out light and air with thick veils. All the writer urges is 
that a large, shady hat should be worn, and reasonable care should be taken 
of the skin after unusual exposure to sun or wind. After sailing or driving 
all day and coming home with your face burning, wash it first in as hot 
water as you can stand. Never wash sunburnt skin with cold water. The 
hot water will relieve the inflammation at once. Then sponge the face with a 
simple wash of benzoin, lavender-water, and rain water. The proportions 
are one of tincture of benzoin, two of lavender-water, and three of rain or 
any soft water. Mix in a bottle and keep ready for use. This is a very old 
remedy, dating back to the days of Queen Elizabeth, and from its white color 
was called “virgin’s milk.” This will remove mild sunburn, but for the 
severer cases there is nothing as good as sour cream. It is not an agreeable 
remedy, but it is efficacious and perfectly safe. By using these very easy 
precautions a girl should find herself at the end of the season with a face 
brown, perhaps, but smooth and soft. You may not realize it, but in a few 
years you will greatly regret lack of care now and spend much time and 
money trying to get back that which cannot be retrieved. 
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OR the first time in culinary history 
F the cold dinner is fashionable. Hereto- 

fere it has been synonymous with dis- 
comfort; now it stands for all that is most 
appetizing and delicious for a hot summer’s 
meal. There is scarcely a meat which is not 
better cold than hot; fish is infinitely more 
toothsome when thoroughly chilled, while 
salads and ices are only the fitting thing to 
complete the bill of fare. As to soup, this 
offers a difference of opinion, but the woman 
who doubts may dispense altogether with 
this dish and substitute something she ap- 
proves with more enthusiasm; still, a cold 
soup of just the right consistency and flavor 
is something too good to decline. 

If possible, serve the cold dinner on a 
veranda shaded from 
the street or lawn by 
climbing vines, or rows 
of potted plants set on 
the railing; but if the 
conditions of the 
house render these ad- 
juncts impossible, then 
use the dining-room, 
but see that it is as 
cool as possible. If 
the day is extremely 
hot, put some wash- 
tubs with blocks of ice, 
or better, ice and salt, 
about the room, and 
close the doors after 
the table is ready. This will lower the tem- 
perature immediately. Of course all the food 
may be prepared in advance of the dinner 
hour, so that no heat from the kitchen will 
affect the dining-room as on an ordinary 
occasion—one of the many advantages of 
having a cold meal, by the way. 

As to decorations, use delicate green ferns, 
or if you feel that you must have flowers, 
choose small white ones to mingle with the 
green. Large pieces of ice piled irregularly 
on a platter covered with absorbent cotton, 
with small growing ferns taken from the 


ICE-CREAM IN A MELON. 
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earth and shaken free of soil tucked in the 
crevices and about the edge of the platter, 
give a delightfully cool effect. The lights 
should be white candles with white shades. 
The china is better all white or white and 
gold rather than anything of the decorated 
variety. Use glass dishes for the bonbons— 
have these white also—and for the nuts. Do 
not put any olives on the table at all, but 
pass them. Lay the covers farther apart than 
usual, and do not have many knives and 
forks displayed, but bring them on as they 
are needed. All these trivial details help to 
give the impression of coolness to the table. 

The first menu suggested begins with a 
fruit soup, such as one sees in Europe, and 
one of the few which are really good. A 
course of fruit may be 
substituted for it if 
one prefers: 

Cherry soup; brown- 
bread sandwiches. 
Brook trout with may- 
onnaise; cucumbers. 
Asparagus. 

Cold boned chicken; 
currant jelly; toma- 
toes. 

Cheese and pimento 
salad; wafers. 
Ice-cream in melons. 
Iced coffee. 

The recipe for the 
soup is this: stone and 
mash one pint of cherries, reserving a few 
whole, two or three, for each plate; add a 
pint of water, the juice and grated rind of 
one lemon, cinnamon and sugar to taste, and 
four tablespoonfuls of claret; simmer half an 
hour. This soup is also made with large Cali- 
fornia plums and is equally good, and one 
peeled plum, halved, is put in each plate. 
If one wishes soup, but something more con- 
ventional, substitute for this the bouillon 
given in another menu. All fish which is to 
be used cold must be gently boiled, never 
broiled nor fried, with the exception of soft- 

















shell crabs, The brook 
trout are to be served 
whole, on a napkin, but 
they should be cut 
through in convenient 
pieces before they are 
passed; a bed of water- 
cress is best to use with 
these small fish; the may- 
onnaise is to be passed 
in a small bowl set in 
one that is larger, the 
space between filled with 
seraped ice. 

For the substantial 
course have two or more 
chickens boned, stuffed, and roasted, or if this 
seems too difficult, simply roast them and cut 
from the bones. The salad is new and pretty; 
break up two square cream cheeses and mix 
with two dozen olives and six pimentos, both 
chopped rather fine, or, instead, with two 
dozen pimolas, which are olives stuffed with 
pimentos; press this into a pan and put on 
ice, and when you wish to use it cut in 
strips and serve on lettuce with French dress- 
ing. The contrasting colors of the green olives, 
the scarlet pimentos, and the white cheese 
give a most attractive effect. 

For the sweet, take small spicy nutmeg 
melons, cut in halves, and remove the seeds; 
fill each half with a rich vanilla ice-cream, 
and serve on individual plates with small 
cakes. The coffee at a cold dinner should be 
the one hot article on the menu, if the weather 
at all permits; if only that which is iced will 
do, then have it really cold, with a little 
finely powdered ice in each glass and a 





A COOL-LGOKING DECORATION. 


spoonful of whipped cream on top; have this 
passed on the veranda or lawn or in the 
drawing-room—not at the table. 

For another dinner omit the soup: 
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COLD TONGUE IN ASPIC JELLY. 


Clams on the half-shell; brown bread and 
butter. 
Cold boiled salmon, sauce tartare; cucumbers. 
Chicken chartreuse. 
Tongue in aspic; tomatoes with French 
dressing. 
Pineapple salad; cheese wafers. 
Frozen watermelon. 
Bar-le-Duc; coffee. 

Small steaks of salmon are the best to get 
for this fish course, unless, indeed, you can 
have a whole fish; the small cutlets are easy 
to manage on the platter, as they keep their 
shape well. The chicken chartreuse is made 
by boiling a cup of rice, seasoning it well, 
and pressing it into a mould until it is an 
inch thick all over the bottom and sides. 
Then take cold chicken cut in small pieces— 
the canned will do nicely—and make a very 
rich sauce with a cup of cream, the yolk of 
an egg, the usual thickening of flour and 
butter, and a spoonful of sherry, with salt 
and a little red pepper; cook this till it is 
very thick, stir in the chicken, and let it ab- 
sorb all the sauce it will, until the whole 
mass is so stiff it is difficult to stir; pack this 
into the mould, cover with another inch of 
rice, and put away to harden; pass on @ 
round platter with a broad-bladed knife and 
spoon. The tongue is to be boiled, peeled, 
and wiped dry; then make a strong stock, 
either with meat and bones or else with beef 
extract, seasoned with lemon juice and a little 
onion, and set this with gelatine. Strain over 
the tongue in a deep pan and put on ice over- 
night; garnish with sliced lemon, and slice 
with a very sharp knife as it is passed, unless 
you have sliced it before it is packed in the 
pan, which is really the better way, though it 
is difficult to keep it in place while the jelly 
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is soft; it must be put in just before it is 
ready to set. 

For the salad, pick up a pineapple in large 
bits, put on lettuce, and dress with a very stiff 
mayonnaise which has been thinned to the 


CHICKEN CHARTREUSE. 


proper consistency with whipped cream. Pre- 
pare the frozen melon by cutting large round- 
ed spoonfuls from a ripe, sweet watermelon; 
remove the seeds, put in the freezer, cover 
with powdered sugar and sherry, and let it re- 
main packed for at least five hours. The coffee 
at this dinner is to be hot, served with Bar-le- 
Duc preserves and thin crackers. Omit these 
if you decide on iced coffee. 

One more menu may be easily arranged, 
for there are delicious cold dishes in plenty to 
choose from; indeed, a cold dinner is easier 
to plan than a hot one. In this meal a sherbet 
and ice are both used, but on a hot night 
probably the two will be welcome: 

Iced cantaloupe or clams. 
Jellied bouillon; brown bread and butter. 
Soft-shell crabs, sauce tartare. 
Cold duck; currant jelly; cauliflower with 
French dressing. 
Raspberry sherbet. 
Tomato and lettuce salad. 
Fancy ices; small cakes. 
Coffee; Brie cheese and wafers. 

To make the bouillon proceed as for aspic 
jelly; that is, either make a strong stock 
which will jelly of itself when cold and care- 
fully clarify and strain it, or else take beef 
extract, add plenty of seasoning, lemon juice, 
and a little wine, and after straining set this 
with gelatine; in either case do not have it 
too stiff; just to set is all that is desirable. 
To serve it, break into small bits and put in 
bouillon-cups and have it very cold. Tiny 
sandwiches of thin Boston brown bread should 
accompany it. 

Tf crabs are not to be had, use the salmon 
suggested before. Duck and cauliflower are 
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always an excellent combination, but do not 
have the vegetable seem like a salad; use only 
enough French dressing to flavor it and pass 
it with the same plates as for the duck. An- 
other meat course which is delicious and 
rather a novelty may be substituted for this 
one with a little trouble: Take slices of lamb, 
dip in mint sauce, and drain well; make an 
aspic as before and pour an inch into a 
mould; then put in a layer of pease, then the 
slices of lamb, then more pease, and fill up 
the mould with the jelly. The cauliflower will 
be nice with this also. If the duck is omitted, 
alter the salad course and have slices of 
chicken breast on lettuce with stiff mayon- 
naise, in place of the tomatoes. 

Other cold dishes which may be used ac- 
cording to taste are salad of cold duck, water- 
cress, and mayonnaise; pond-lily salad, which 
is made by cutting the whites of hard-boiled 
eggs lengthwise and laying these slices in 
radiating petals from a centre of the egg-yolk 
mixed with mayonnaise dressing; nasturtium 
salad; and salad of cherries with lettuce and 
French dressing. 

A pretty novelty is to serve the sauce tar- 
tare in half-lemons scooped out to make cups. 
These are passed on the same dish with the 
fish and make a very good garnish for the 
platter. 

A delightful cold relish to begin a summer 
dinner is a canapé of caviare, tomato, and 
mayonnaise. The foundation is a slice of not 
too fresh bread cut out with a round cutter. 
On this is spread a generous layer of caviare, 
and this in turn is surmounted by a thin slice 
of tomato spread with stiff mayonnaise. The 


PIMOLA AND CHEESE SALAD. 


tomato, which can stand almost any amount 
of salt, deliciously balances the salty flavor of 
the caviare. 

For cold desserts there are numberless sher- 
bets, ices, crushed fruit, and iced puddings. 








BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


HE flavor of many berries is much enhanced if they are mixed with 
4 § some other kind instead of being eaten by themselves. Raspberries, 

for instance, are much improved by having currants added to them. 
The proportion should be two parts of raspberries and one of currants. The 
acid of the currant seems to bring out the full flavor of the more delicate 
raspberry. Blackberries are also excellent with raspberries, and the fine Logan 
berry is much superior to either. 

It would seem as if the subject of the dangers lurking in drinking-water 
had been written upon until every one in the world must not only be aware 
of them, but continually on guard against them, Such is, however, not the 
case, as is proved most sadly each fall by the typhoid-fever epidemics which 
very often have their origin in some apparently pure and sparkling stream. 
The housewife who has taken a rented house for the summer or who is board- 
ing is very fortunate if she can be absolutely sure of the purity of the 
water-supply. If there be even a suspicion that all is not as it should be, do 
not grudge the labor involved in boiling the drinking-water each day. That 
is the only way to be sure. It seems a bother now, but what is it when com- 
pared with a siege of treacherous typhoid in the autumn? 

The mother of little girls between five and ten years of age is beginning 
to include among their summer clothes a pair of “overalls” such as a few 
years ago were considered suitable only for their small brothers. In one 
family the morning finds three little boys playing in the garden, climbing 
trees, or tearing over the fields. In the afternoon “ Peter” and “ Nicolas” 
have been transformed into Annie and Bessie, Harry alone being entitled to 
trousers at all times! The mother of this especial group of children is quite 
enthusiastic over the dress. She says that not only do the overalls save 
the little girls’ dresses and thereby much laundry work, but that they are 
a much safer garment for hard play than skirts, however short. She adds 
also that the little girls do all their romping and climbing now in the 
morning, so that they are very demure, neat little maidens when the after- 
noon visitor arrives. 

A Fourth-of-July dinner, like the Thanksgiving feast, should be as dis- 
tinctively American as possible. In New England forty years ago the or- 
thodox dishes for the Fourth were salmon, green pease, lobster salad, and 
strawberry shortcake. Other dishes might be added, but these were impera- 
tive. Here is a menu which keeps in the main to old traditions: clam soup; 
boiled salmon and green pease; roast chicken with corn-meal dumplings; lob- 
ster salad; strawberry shortcake. The only unfamiliar item in this to the 
modern housewife are the dumplings. These are made by stirring white 
corn-meal into boiling water until you have a stiff mush. Mould into balls, 
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cover with butter, and brown in the oven.” Where salmon cannot be pro- 
cured the lobster may be made into the fish course, and a plain lettuce salad 
take its place at the end of the dinner, Strawberry shortcake has degen- 
erated so in these later days that a good old-fashioned recipe may not be 
unwelcome. The shortcake is always better if served in individual portions 
rather than in one large cake. Take one quart of flour, sift into it two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, add half a cupful of lard and half a cupful 
of butter mixed together, and cut through the flour; add two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, ice-water enough to make a smooth paste. Roll out thin and 
spread with butter. Fold over and cut out with a biscuit-cutter. Take three 
quarts of strawberries, hull and pick over, keeping out a quart of the smaller 
berries. Cut these into small pieces and cover with a pint of granulated 
sugar. Let them stand for an hour. Pour this sauce of crushed berries 
over the hot shortcake, and ornament each plate with a generous supply of 
the whole, large berries. This rule makes enough for fourteen people. 

This month holds a day dear to the heart of the small boy and replete 
with anxiety for the careful mother--the “ Great and Glorious Fourth.” Were 
this the proper place, it would afford the writer great satisfaction to offer 
an earnest protest against our barbarous method of celebrating the national 
birthday. As it is not and as small children will each year be sacrificed to 
their love of powder, all one can do is to make a few suggestions which may 
tend to minimize the danger. If toy cannon and toy pistols are prohibited, 
two great elements of risk may be eliminated. A careful mother of six chil- 
dren always saved out of the winter clothes well-worn garments for “ Fourth 
of July,” realizing that the wool did not run the same chance of being ignited 
by a stray spark as would ordinary summer clothing. For the burnt fingers 
which can hardly be escaped there is no better remedy than the old house- 
hold one of lime-water and sweet oil in equal parts, the bottle to be well 
shaken before being used. If even that simple remedy is not at hand, a white 
of egg is a good substitute. 

In one of the many cottage settlements which now dot our mountains and 
sea-shores, a fancy for what is known as the sunken hearth has spread 
through many buildings. It originated as such things often do, in an acci- 
dent. One cottager found, to her dismay, that the chimney piece was settling; 
it was only when nothing could be done but to make the best of it that she 
found it to be literally the best. Several of her neighbors, in building homes, 
were glad to achieve the same result. The floor in front of the fire and 
running around the three sides which make a fireplace forms a shelf, or 
step. The chimney is built up to the level of the floor, and on this stone 
slab the fire is laid, like the family altar which that fire once represented. 
Another device popular in other settlements where the open fire still plays 
an’ important part is a sort of platform to take the place of the step. This 
is perhaps equally effective, but its chief objection is that it does not so 
easily lend itself to the family circle’s use. The sunken hearth may be 
turned to account as a seat. The raised hearth cannot be closely approached, 
and the great desideratum of an open fire is not its beauty as the “live 
thing in a dead room,” which Sydney Smith called it, but the closer inti- 
macy and freedom from formality implied and almost invariably attained 
in the drawing into a semicircle of a company about its genial glow, its 
changing glories of flame and flicker. 


















HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES 


Some one tried recently to make flour paste with pastry flour—which sounds 
rather like a conundrum. At any rate, she was obliged to give it up. It could 
not be made to thicken. 

Many nervous women affirm that they find themselves greatly benefited - 
when they follow the plan of, every hour or two, taking a drink of water, cool 
and fresh. Medical men declare that we should be helped in various ways if 
we were more thoughtful and persistent in this respect. It is certainly a 
simple rule for health, and one quite within the reach of the busiest of us. 

Certain paragraphs of an interesting article on “ Guest Rooms” in a house- 
hold magazine provoke reply. The author contends that “too large a re- 
sponsibility for the guest is often felt . . . and thereby the real pleasure of 
his visit is lost.” May one ask, lost to whom? To the visitor? She adds 
in the person of “a charming hostess”; “If my house were changed for 
each guest there would be confusion all the time ”—again, for the charming 
hostess. Of course neither she nor the guest should be sacrificed, but, if one 
must be, surely it should be the former, since the one need not invite, while 
the other may be powerless to refuse the invitation. “Too large a responsi- 
bility ”—too large anything—is not desirable, but here one’s sympathies are 
with David Harum’s conclusion, “ A little too big is about the right size.” 

While no one desires what used to be called “ broiled hostess” for the first 
course, the pendulum swings of late rather far in the opposite direction. 
Certain folk apparently suppose they offer the highest proof of their regard 
in dispensing with ceremony. They do not consider that possibly ceremony 
may be preferred. As a popular woman once remarked: 

“T detest those tables where they ‘don’t put themselves out for me.” I 
want them to put themselves out for me. I want something good to eat.” 

Every one appreciates the offhand hospitality that gives us freely a share 
of the already prepared meal. But, if one is formally requested to so far 
“put oneself out” as to come for the purpose, it is at least fair to expect 
the hostess to put herself out somewhat, as well. No flattery is so delicate as 
that implied in respectful treatment. 

It has been proved again and again, in cases of illness, that the patient, 
when inclined to listen to reading. aloud, likes best a short story, and that 
Miss Mary Wilkins’s New England tales are always heartily enjoyed. Of 
these only the cheerful ones are selected, but their gentle humor, clear ex- 
pression, and direct point are peculiarly appreciated. One family finds its 
copies of A Humble Romance and A New England Nun not only in demand 
in illness in the house, but as well to lend to invalid neighbors. 

Some one suffering from chapped hands and purchasing a remedy therefor 
at a druggist’s, was told by him that the basis of all washes used for that 
purpose was quince seed. 

“Then I'll make my own,” she said, promptly. “As long as I don’t want 
to keep it long I shall not have any trouble about preserving it.” Accord- 
ingly she purchased five cents’ worth of the seed, boiled it, strained the re- 
sultant jelly, thinned it with witch-hazel extract and—cured her hands. 

Naphtha soap may be very successfully used in cleaning spots from one’s 
clothing, but one essential must be remembered: The soap is useless if tried 
with warm or hot water. Only cold water can be employed with it. 
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SON. “You sEEM worRRIED. WHAT'S THE MATTER?” 


MOTHER. “I CAN’T DECIDE WHETHER TO HAVE YOU YOUNG ENOUGH TO RIDE HALF-FARE OR OLD 
ENOUGH TO DRAW A PENSION.” 





TWO AT A TIME 
CrtyMaNn. “ How do you keep your cooks?” 
Supsuss. “ Double entry.” 


we 


MRS. HENPECK. “TuHIs PAPER SAYS THAT 
MARRIED WOMEN LIVE LONGER THAN SINGLE 
ONES.” 


MR. HENPECK, “ Heavens, woman! CAN'T 





“ARE YOU ’FRAID I'LL BUST IT, PoP?” You THINK OF 


SOMETHING PLEASANT TO TALK 
“No; I’M AFRAID You won’r!” ABOUT?” 








IN JOCUND VEIN 727 


BREAKING LOOSE 
“ You smoked only 
ten cigars on your 
wedding trip—that’s 
one a day.” 
“No—ten on the 
last day.” 


CHANGED 
Hewitt. “* Gruet 
used to be an opti- 


mist.” 

JEWETT. * That 
was before he 
bought an automo 
bile.” 


OFFICE EXCUSES 

Coox. “Oi only 
wurrk for two in the 
family.” 

Mistress. “ Well, 
that’s all Johnny 
will have left of us 
when the baseball 
season closes.” 





AS IT HAPPENED 
KNICKER. “ Rip 
Van Winkle slept for 
twenty years.” 
Harvemite. “ Dear 
me! didn’t they rent 
the flat above him in ALICE. “ HERBERT SAYS HE 1S A SELF-MADE MAN.” 
all that time?” KITTY. “ How HE MUST SUFFER FROM REMORSE!” 











HIS MILD PLEA 

Von Biumer. “ Tell that 
cook something for me, 
will you?” 

Mrs. Von BLUMER. 
“ What?” 

Von Biumer. “ Tell her 
not to put the _ broken 
china in the ash-barrel. I 
must have some place to 
put the ashes.” 


RESEMBLANCE 


Sue. “Are these like 
your mother’s doughnuts?” 

He. “ Well—er—the hole 
is just the same.” 





HIS REFUGE 


y) Jonah was relating the 
whale episode. 

“No,” he remarked, “I 
didn’t mind it a bit; it 
was just at the time my 

TEACHER. “ AN INHERITANCE IS SOMETHING WHICH DESCENDS FROM wife was cleaning house.” 
FATHER TO SON. Now, JOHNNY, GIVE AN EXAMPLE.” Whereupon they envied 

JOHNNY. “A LICKING.” him his happy refuge. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 2 


The Home and the School 


( 5, Bae 65 bene that the child who goes to school and the child who 
lives at home is, after all, one and the same person, the habitual sepa- 
ration of the school and the home is as phenomenal as it is calamitous. 

The result, as might be expected, is threefold: the school is artificial and un- 
homelike; the home is less satisfying intellectually than it might be; and 
the child too often falls between two stools. At any rate, he readily acquires 
a dislike for school, and sometimes, later on, a dislike for home. Then unsafe 
substitutes claim the badgered being; revivalists attempt to reclaim him; 
and perhaps, if he is lucky, the Right Girl comes along and, aided by a good 
business opportunity, restores him to the sort of divided sanity in which the 
average man dwells in a tobacco-soothed quiescence. As for the Right Girl, 
if she is really Right, she pieces out her home with a club or two and good 
books, and so survives her childhood’s dangers. 

But why these dangers? In other respects, as well as in this, our modern 
fetich of division of labor has exacted heavy sacrifice, but nowhere more un- 
necessary sacrifice. We seem to have accepted as a truism the doubtful 
maxim that to the home belongs the moral training and to the school the 
intellectual, and then to have proceeded as if between these two sides of the 
child’s nature there was so little connection that teachers and parents could 
work at their respective tasks without ever coming in view of one another. 
Yet the fact is that the child’s nature is a unit; his reason and his will 
mingle so closely that only a theorist can separate them—and then only in 
his mind! Consequently the world is full of persons between whose knowing 
and doing there is hopelessly little connection. This educational fallacy has 
at last cut them in two, transforming what was once an undivided human 
being into a Siamese twin, a mere fleshly bond holding the two parts to- 
gether. 

It is a truer statement of the division of function between teacher and 
parent—but still not true, because any statement of function, to be complete, 
must include overlappings—it is a truer statement to say that the teacher 
sees her pupils in mass, and is therefore in a position to formulate and 
apply general laws; while the mother sees her children as individuals and is 
more impressed with variations than with laws. The teacher, therefore, 
tends to become cut and dried in her procedures, to apply laws too rigorously, 
to measure up the infinite world of the human spirit by rule of thumb; while 
the mother is likely to get bewildered and distracted, swamped in a multi- 
plicity of apparently unrelated detail. Such a statement makes clear at once 
that the teacher and the mother need each other, not only for the child’s 
sake, but for their own. 

The teachers have been the first to perceive this need. The various teach- 
ers’ associations and the normal schools have been calling aloud for co- 
operation now for some considerable time; the mothers’ congresses and 
parents’ clubs begin to make response. 

The individual mothe: who subscribes to these sentiments would do well 
to connect herself with such of these agencies as may be already operative 
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in her neighborhood; but whether she does so or not, one or two simple things 
she can do, to her own and her child’s great advantage—also, incidentally, 
to the advantage of the schools and to the civilization of the future. In 
the first place, she can visit school. This has been said to weariness, and 
the act itself is often a weariness; but still it is necessary. Her youngster’s 
rapture at this attention may well reproach her, and urge her to wilder 
flights of interest in his daily life. Perhaps then she may even go so 
far as to invite the teacher to dine with her and spend the evening. Behold 
at that table one child whose cup brims over with joy! Guess at the hopeless 
envy of his mates who know him a marked pupil in the schoolroom—not a 
favorite, perhaps, but the one who is most often understood. 

The teacher will come. Most of them are willing martyrs at all sorts of 
tables, in all sorts of homes, eating daintily where forks lie idle, speaking 
smoothly where English is but little known. If every mother would make 
it her duty to go to school at least once for each new teacher, and to invite 
each new teacher to visit her at least once, this simple procedure would go 
far to solve the educational problems of the day. 





Housekeeping and Biology 
NY work that applies scientific knowledge to necessary things is inter- 
esting and valuable. Women sometimes feel themselves shut out from 
“the world’s work,” that vague term that seems so desirable in its largeness. 
But science needs applying, by intelligent women, to all sorts of household 
details. The biological laboratory has its peculiar charm for thoughtful 
minds; but every home is also concerned with many biological details that 


most housekeepers utterly ignore. Yeast, for instance, is one of the most 
interesting of micro-organisms. When a good bread-maker makes her own 
yeast, she is simply preparing a “culture” of the yeast germs that float 
forever in the air, seeking what they may devour and when they may develop. 

Mould forms another tube of delicate organisms. What would Roquefort 
cheese be without its aid? The study of moulds would teach any clever house- 
keeper how to control them absolutely. A knowledge of ferments makes 
many household processes sure that otherwise are troublesome and uncertain. 
The danger of preservatives in food, added by ignorant hands, vanishes before 
a knowledge of their qualities and reasons. Food values towards building up 
tissue, bone, and nerve, are a wide study in themselves. A Ph.D. can well be 
earned within household walls by the patient student of biology or chemistry. 

The bacteria of disease, too—the careful mother needs to know about their 
life habits most especially. Each germ disease has its own laws of contagion 
and disinfection. It saves a great deal of useless worry to know under what 
conditions a disease germ thrives or is transmitted. That a deodorizer 
is not necessarily a disinfectant, and that the best disinfectants may be 
of no use when wrongly though strenuously employed, is priceless knowledge 
to possess in some household crises of contagion. In fact, the more biological 
study a housewife can pursue the better, for the science of the “ infinitely 
little ” will open her eyes to many things in her daily routine which have 
never been as interesting to her as they ought to be. A household with the 
order and science of a laboratory is perhaps too much to expect; but the 
more of these two qualities the home manages to gain, the better for the 
health and longevity of its inmates. 
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HE patterns given on the accompanying 
+ supplement are drafted to the same 

proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly on the sheet. 

As many persons prefer to pay the cost of 
the pattern rather than to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has arranged that these pat- 
terns are for sale at the same prices as are 
the cut paper patterns, except that in the case 
of the supplement patterns, which are given 
only in the one size which seems best suited 
to the design, double 
price must be paid 
when a different size 
is to be drafted to 
special order. 


Shirred Summer Waist 
HE waist pattern 
which is illustra- 

ted here is a particu- 

larly pretty one for a 

slight young girl, be- 

cause of the full ruffles, 
which will give her 
the appearance of in- 
creased _size. The 
waist is a simple one 
to make, The material 
required is five yards 
of nainsook. There is 

a complete lining pat- 

tern given-on the sup- 

plement sheet in size 

34 inches bust meas- 

ure, which alone is 

very valuable to any 
woman of that size. 

It is the correct foun- 

dation for any fancy 

waist, and should be 
preserved in heavy pa- 

per for future use. A 

correct full girdle pat- 

tern is given, too, 


SHIRRED SUMMER WAIST.——NO. 72. 
Size, 34 inches bust measure only. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





which will be found useful for many gowns 
this season, as these deep belts are seen 
on a large proportion of the smart cos- 
tumes. 

Besides the six parts of the regular waist 
lining the pattern consists of one-half of the 
front, to be shirred to the lining across the 
chest; one-half of the back, to be put on in 
the same way; one complete sleeve, on which 
is marked the place for the ruffle to be sewed; 
one-half this sleeve ruffle; one-half the yoke 
guide (which may be used as a pattern over 
which to tuck nainsook in tiny curved tucks 
or as pattern to cut 
all-over embroidery or 
lace); one-half the 
ruffle to be shirred to 
this yoke around the 
shoulder tabs and at- 
tached to the waist 
under the front and 
back points; two parts 
of the belt foundation 
and one-half of the 
outer full part; com- 
plete wristband; and 
one-half of the stand- 
ing collar. 

The sleeve lining 
may be omitted where 
coolness is desired, the 
ruffle being attached to 
the outer sleeve only. 
It would not be practi- 
cable to make the body 
of the waist without a 
lining, however. Plain 
edging lace, medallion 
lace, or merely fancy 
hem - stitching may 
finish the edges of the . 
ruffles. The same 
trimming, only nar- 
rower, should finish 
the top of the collar 
and the cuff should 


Price, 25 cents. 
have an ornament. 
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Fancy Blouse-Waist 
NOTHER very effective waist which is 
more on the shirt-waist order is given on 
the supplement in size 36 inches bust measure. 
This has no lining, and is quite simple in 
make. It closes at the left side under the 
group of tucks, The broad right front of the 
waist, being too large to go in full size on the 
pattern sheet, has been folded back at one 
edge, a dotted line showing where the fold is. 
The turned-back part may be traced separate- 
ly and sewed or pasted to the larger part of 
the pattern. 

Any style of decoration is applicable to 
such a waist as this. With embroidery, ap- 
plied motifs of lace or drawn-work, it is a 
particularly good design. Three yards of 
yard-wide material or four yards 27 inches 
wide will cut the waist. 


Little Boy’s Linen Suit 

OR a boy three years old is the simple 

little linen suit shown here as No. 74. 
The parts of the pattérn are shown in minia- 
ture in Diagram Group V., and the frock will 
be found perfectly simple to put together. 
Two and a half yards of linen one yard wide 
or three and a half yards of 27-inch material 
will be required. The two fronts should be 
cut alike, lapping over at the centre and fast- 


LITTLE BOY’S LINEN SUIT.—wNO. 74. 


Size, 3 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FANCY BLOUSE-WAIST.—NO. 73. 
Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ening with hooks or buttons, as preferred. 
The shield may be of plain linen or tucked. 
If the frock is to be made of a colored ma- 
terial it will probably be more becoming to 
the child to have the shield of tucked white 
lawn. In the sleeve the box pleat should be 
stitched at the top and again at the wrist, 
but between these points it may be left loose 
to give the sleeve fulness over the elbow. 

In all of these boys’ suits it is a good plan, 
when using colored material and white shield, 
to make the shield detachable so it may be 
laundered alone. 


Baby’s Creeping Bag 
BSURD as a baby appears in one, there 
is no more useful garment than the prac- 
tical creeping-bag if correctly made. A closed 
end to the bag to cover the baby’s legs and feet 
is a great mistake, as it seriously hampers the 




























































































BABY’S CREEPING-BAG.—NO. 17. 


Size,,1 year only. Price, 25 cents. 
See ‘Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


child’s motions, but the bag made with length 
enough to turn up under the skirts and button 
or tie around the waist, entirely protecting 
the petticoats and yet leaving the baby’s feet 
free for exercise, is a great success. The 
child uses his feet to propel himself or push 
himself over the floor, and of course his moc- 
casins and stockings will be soiled in the proc- 


ess, but one can save the more perishable - 


lace and lawn by using a creeping-bag as a 
covering for his dress. 

Gingham is the best material to choose, 
and two or three should be made, so that one 
may always be clean. One and a half yards of 
blue or pink gingham will transform the 
family cherub into a little working-man. 
The lower edge of the apron or bag is to be 
gathered into the band, which is provided 
with a button and buttonhole and buttoned 
around the baby’s waist after being turned 
up under his petticoats. 


Girl’s Linen Frock 

HE embroidered linen frock for a girl of 

ten years, No. 76, while quite rich if 
made of such material, may be of the simplest 
linen or gingham with good effect. The 
flounced skirt is always becoming to a child of 
that age or older, and the tucks make a pretty 
trimming. The skirt is in three parts—one- 
half of the front gore and flounce in one, to 
be cut with the straight centre line on a 


lengthwise fold of the material, and the side 
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parts are tucked over the hips. The tops of 
the sleeves, too, have the fulness put in in 
tucks. Over the shoulders are little tucks, 
and the front and back panels in the centre 
of the blouse are joined to the body of the 
waist under tucks which run the full length 
of the waist. The seam joining the flounce 
and the upper part of the skirt is stitched to 
match the tucks. In the model all-over em- 
broidery is used for collar and cuffs. Three 
yards and a half of yard-wide material are 
needed to cut the frock. The closing should 
be made at the centre of the back in both 
waist and skirt. 


Four Fancy Stock Patterns 
HE four stock-collar patterns really have 
the value of five, as one may be used in 
two ways, as illustrated at the foot of the 





GIRL’S LINEN FROCK.—wNO. 76. 


Size, 10 years only. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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THREE OF THE GROUP OF FOUR COLLAR PATTERNS.—NO. 75. 


Size, 13 inches only. 


Price, 15 cents for four patterns. 


See Diagrain Groups III. and VII. 


page. They are simple and effective and 
may be made from any variety of material 
left over from dresses or bought for the pur- 
pose. 

The only intricacy ebout the patterns is 
the method of putting together the plain tie 
which forms a bow. This has first a piqué 
standing collar, stiffened with a lining of 
butcher’s linen. The two 
ends of the tie, cut out of 
madras, are to be folded on 
the line marked “ cut on fold ” 
and are to be stitched around 
three sides and then turned 
right side out. The back 
end should be turned in and 
blindstitched neatly, and 
should be attached to the 
piqué collar as follows: Sew 
the back end of the longer 
strip to the right side of the 
collar, and tack the other 
strip to the left end at top 
and bottom only, so the other 
strip may be slipped through 
between the two tacks. 
These strips are then brought 
around to the front and may 
be tied in a bow or just in a 
loose knot and fastened with 
a fancy pin. This is the cor- 
rect severe tie. 


The first stock, with jabot, is made of white 
and colored linen with an edge of fancy white 
linen braid. The second is made of tucked 
lawn with a band of madras, dotted, with 
French knots and edged with a white lawn 
binding, and for the third any white material 
may be used, with triangular dots and knots 
embroidered in pale colors. 





SIMPLE PIQUE AND GINGHAM STOCK TIED IN TWO WAYS. 
Size, 13 inches only. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Price of four patterns, 15 cents. 
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Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with ful] address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department. see 
advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering,in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


MONG the useful 

garments that 

must be in- 
cluded in this sum- 
mer’s wardrobe is the 
tea-gown, simple or 
gorgeous, according to 
one’s requirements and a 
one’s means. Some of TWh 
the tea-gowns, so call- 
ed, are really wrappers 
of especially careful 
cut and finish, but the 
same designs may be 
used to make very 
elaborate gowns of silk 
and brocade with col- 
lars and undersleeves 
of lace and fine em- 
broidery. 

The model shown BACK OF NO. 462, 

here is a particularly 
useful one because of the graceful lines which 
show the back and side curves of the figure, 
while at the same time having a perfectly 
straight front line, which makes it possible 
to wear the gown when one wishes to enjoy 
ease and comfort without appearance of dis- 
habille. The design may be varied and elabo- 
rated by having trimming on the front box 
pleat, and by making the fichu collar of hand- 
some lace. This collar, by the way, is one of 
the good features of the gown, its soft folds 
draped across the bust being especially grace- 
ful and becoming to stout or thin women. 
For those whose throats are too thin for such 
an open neck a collar and shield may be pro- 
vided. 
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NEW BATHING SUITS 
Ao HILE the main lines in a bathing suit 
u per Pattern No. 462. ° 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. change little from year to year, the 
Price, 50 cents. style of trimming and material of the suit 


YOUNG MATRON’S HOUSE GOWN. 
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GIRL’S BATHING SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 376. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Price, 35 cents 


vary with succeeding summers. The same 
model is used as a foundation for various 
styles of ornamentation. This year white 
mohair and serge are very much in favor, 
with trimmings of blue, black, or red. 

A trimming of a wide band of blue mohair 
with narrow white braid lines on it and little 
pearl buttons makes a very smart contrast on 
the white, and the design shown here, with a 
wide band running down the front of the 
skirt, is pretty and becoming. 

The pattern includes the blouse, knicker- 
bockers, and skirt. No trimming pattern is 
included, this being merely a straight band 
of the mohair. For a woman’s bathing suit 
fashion always suggests an open collar like 
that illustrated. But for actual practical use 
the better plan is to wear a shield and a ribbon 
around the throat, for there is nothing more 
trying than the shock one experiences, after 
wearing such a low collar, when one puts on 
an evening gown. The neck will be found 
to be tanned in a distinct point to several 
shades darker than the surrounding skin, and 
the regret for the indiscretion can only be 
tempered by time. 

For a child this question of the open collar 


is not so important, and the comfort is 
much greater. A child’s bathing suit may 
be made just as pretty and effective as a 
woman’s. The main thing to remember 
in fitting these suits is that an abundance 
of fulness is needed under the arms, as 
there must be play for the arms in swim- 
ming. Appearance must be sacrificed to 
comfort in this instance. Nine yards of 
27-inch flannel or serge will be needed to 
cut the woman’s suit, and six and a half 
yards for a child of ten years. 

All material and braids for bathing 
suits should be shrunk before cutting. 





WOMAN’S BATHING SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 377. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38. 40, and 42 inches bust measure, 
Price, 50 cents. 
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per output is Bruvver Jim’s Baby, by 

Philip Verrill Mighels, in which is told 
the story of a mining settlement in the far West 
and of a baby brought up there by the miners. 
The baby becomes the most important thing in 
camp, and very absorbingly interesting to the 
readers who follow the pathos and humor of his 
infant career. 

Mr. van Tassel Sutphen is always interesting. 
His latest book, The Gates of Chance (Harper & 
Brothers), contains a series of tales chronicling 
the experiences of two young men with a taste 
for the unusual. The tales inevitably suggest 
a modern Arabian Nights, but the time is the 
present and the scene is New York. The book 
will while. away an evening in the most agree- 
able fashion possible. 

Archibald R. Colquhoun has written in his 
Greater America (recently published by Harper 
& Brothers) a book of surpassing interest. It is 
a thorough and very timely study of America as 
a world power, showing the effects already pro- 
duced in world politics by the American expan- 
sion. To quote from the preface: “ An attempt 
is here made—it is believed for the first time— 
to present American evolution as. a whole, to 
treat her history from the standpoint of its wide 
national significance, to show to what point she 
has progressed, to indicate what her future may 
be.” It is a subject full af possibilities, and Mr. 
Colquhoun has handled it most capably and clean- 
ly. For all who are studying the political situa- 
tion of the various powers as concerned in the 
war between Russia and Japan (for such a con- 
flict undoubtedly involves to a certain extent 
all nationalities, morally if not actually), must 
be interested in such a presentation of world 
politics as Greater America contains. 

In Captured by the Navajos (Harper & Broth- 
ers) Captain Charles A. Curtis gives boys just 
what they like in the way of description of ad- 
venture among the Indians. What better ground- 
work could an author have than the case of two 
boys, sona of an army officer, who are sent out 
to a frontier post in the Indian country to have 
a little novel and lively experience? Corporals 
Frank and Henry are boys with lots of pluck 
and a keen inherited devotion to the army and 
the country it serves, and they will be good 
friends for any boy to know. 

The rapidly growing collection of authentic 
works on rugs has recently been enlarged by 
the addition of Mary Beach Langton’s practical 
volume, How to Know Oriental Rugs (Apple- 
tons). In this book the author outlines sim- 
ply but entertainingly the history of rugs in gen- 
eral, and the qualities of certain rugs in par- 
ticular. Any one interested in rugs can get 
from it an excellent idea of the different 


O NE of the valuable spring books in the Har- 


characteristics of Persian, Turkish, Indian, 
and Chinese rugs. ‘There are twelve fine il- 
lustrations in colors and a large number of half- 
tones. 

While Chamberlain’s preferential tariff scheme 
is still an unsettled issue in Great Britain, Mrs. 
Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) has 
written a novel with this subject as a motive. 
The Imperialist (D. Appleton & Co.) gives to 
the outsider an interesting picture of Tite and 
view-points in a small Canadian town of the 
present day, and while much of the book is taken 
up with political and economic talk, the story 
and the persons in it are of sufficient reality and 
interest to make even the outsider forgive an oc- 
casional dry page. Nothing makes one, however, 
forgive the short-sightedness of Hugh Finley in 
his love-affairs. He, while not the main hero of 
the tale, is of such marked individuality that he 
stands out boldly. Lorne Murchison, the real 
hero, is an attractive type, a man of enthu- 
siasms, so thorough in his loyalty to “the Em- 
pire” that through it he loses his first chance 
of political advancement. 

Among Charles Scribner’s Sons’ recent output 
is Lady Gregory’s charming volume, Gods and 
Fighting Men (an admirable title, that!) in 
which is told in this author’s delightful fashion 
some of the old folk-tales of Ireland. They are 
interesting in themselves, and especially so just 
now, in view of the present strong movement to- 
ward a Gaelic revival. 

Many a grown-up and now sober-minded wom- 
an will enjoy a good retrospective laugh at the 
memories of her own childhood as she reads 
The Day Before Yesterday, by 8S. A. Shafer (The 
Maemillan Co.). Serapes of all sorts are the ev- 
ery-day events of Rachel’s life, and yet she really 
does not mean to be naughty, and the statement 
by “The Aunts” that she is a most impossible 
infant is very grievous to her. There is a charm- 
ing home atmosphere of kindliness and love in 
“The Village.” 

William H. Rideing has written a strong and 
very interesting story in How Tyson Came Home, 
which was recently published by John Lane & 
Co. It is a tale of strong contrasts—from the 
mining country of Western America, with its 
simple code of morals and its honesty of pur- 
pose, to the complicated artificial life of Lon- 
don and London society holiday-making on the 
Isle of Wight, is a far ery. And the transplanted 
Jim Tyson is a more interesting figure in the 
unaccustomed surroundings than he was at home 
—not “on his native heath,” for it is always his 
proud boast that he is really an Englishman, 
until utter disillusionment with the part of Eng 
lish society he has known sends him back to 
America and his first love. It is a book well 
worth reading. 
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First Discovery 
of Coffee 































About 15 centuries ago an Arab herder of goats, ’ 
driving the flock through some new country, was ' 
alarmed at the antics of the animals and thought 
they were ‘‘ possessed of the devil.” 


Each day the same thing occurred after the 
goats had eaten of a certain kind of berry. The 
goatherd thought he would eat a few to try the 
effect. 


That was the discovery of coffee. 


Arabs learned to brown the berries and boil 
them, drinking the liquor which was then and 
now recognized as a stimulant with direct action 
on the heart, and of course the reaction and de- 
pression later on. 


Coffee sets up a partial congestion of the 
liver in many people, as shown by the coated 
tongue, yellow skin and general lethargy. If 
continued, fixed and chronic disease sets up 
in some organs most easily affected. Some 
people are strong enough in digestion to get 
along well with coffee for years, but great 
numbers are not. 






It is often stated by physicians that coffee 
is the one greatest of all causes of disease 
to Americans. 






Anyone can easily prove whether it be coffee that causes 
the periodical headaches, sick stomach, bowel troubles, 















weak heart, kidney complaint, weak eyes, neuralgia, rheumatism or nervous prostration. 





Simply leave it off entirely for 10 days, and that’s easy when you can have a piping 
hot rich cup of POSTUM with the coffee color and a crisp coffee snap (if well made 
according to the directions on the package). 


If you find, in a day or two, that you are getting better, that’s your cue, follow it 
straight back to health, comfort and the power to do things. 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE, w days, “ There’s a Reason.” 
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is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Bripe.—It is customary for a bride to provide 
all the table and house linen that she will use 
for several years after she is married. This is 
the custom in America, as elsewhere. It is only 
when a bride cannot afford to provide the house 
linen, ete., or when her husband is already pro- 
vided with all that is necessary, that she does 
not include the linen in her trousseau. It is 
better to economize on her wardrobe than on the 
house. linen, as fashions change quickly in 
clothes, while good linen will last a long time. 

The order for the bridal party to enter the 
church is as follows: The minister goes into the 
church by the chancel entrance with the groom 
and best man a few minutes before the bride and 
her attendants enter; they walk into the church 
and stand at the altar facing the company. The 
best man stands by the groom, who is nearest 
the minister. The ushers walk up the aisle 
two by two, the bridesmaids next, the maid of 
honor’ next, and then the bride last, on her 
father’s arm. At the altar the ushers stand on 
either side of the minister, a little. behind the 
bridesmaids; the maid of honor is nearest the 
bride. The bridesmaids should be dressed alike; 
the maid of honor may be dressed differently, but 
there should be a general similarity in the styles 
of the different costumes. Occasionally the 
bridesmaids wear different colors, but the dresses 
are made alike. 


CaALIFoRNIA.—It is perfectly permissible to 
raise a a containing clear bouillon or con- 
sommé to the lips and sip it. It is a little more 
questionable with such a soup as cream of chicken 
or clams or any other thick soup; it is better 
not to sip this, although it may be served in cups 
at a luncheon. Use a spoon, too, of course, but 
drink the clear soup from the cup, if you pre- 
fer, after you have taken part of it with the 
spoon. 


X. Y. Z.—Bread-and-butter plates are used at 
all meals where butter is served. If butter is 
served at dinner have the bread-and-butter plates 
on the table. A ball or square of butter may be 
on the bread-and-butter plate when the diners 
take their seats; in summer, when butter is apt 
to melt quickly, it is better to have the butter 
balls passed on ice. The bread-and-butter plates 
are removed before dessert, when the table is 
cleared. If spoons and forks are at the head 
of the plate they are probably intended for des- 
sert; it is better to have the spoons and forks 
put on with the dessert-plate, as they are apt to 
get disarranged if on the table during all the 
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meal. Always introduce a gentleman to a lady; 
in the instance you quote, in introducing your 
husband’s mother, say, “ Mr. White, I want you 
to meet my mother, Mrs. Brown,” or, “ Let me 
introduce you to my mother, Mr. White.” If 
there are a number of people in the room, it 
is not obligatory for all to rise when some one 
comes in or goes out, unless the person is one of 
great distinction, when the courtesy is necessary. 
When there are only one or two people in the 
room, they usually rise when the hostess rises to 
greet or say good-by to any one. 


Artistic.—There are several ways that the 
girls could entertain the young men and allow 
them to use their talent for drawing or paint- 
ing. Here is one: When the party have gathered 
let each man talk to each girl in the room three 
minutes. At the end of every three minutes a 
bell is rung and all change partners. When the 
half-hour is up—the three minutes for the ten 
couples—have the men go into another room, 
where are papers and crayons or paints and 
brushes. Have the papers in pads, and as a 
heading for each sheet the name of a girl. Let 
the men make hurried sketches of each of the 
girls, with the color of their dresses, trimmings, 
ete., and color of hair and eyes. At the end of 
half an hour let these be handed to a committee 
of the girls, and judgment passed. The one who 
has sketched most correctly will have a prize, 
and for a souvenir of the evening each of the 
girls keeps all the sketches of herself. In turn 
the girls may write descriptions of the men, if 
they are not as talented with brush or crayon. 
They must write a description of the color of the 
eyes, hair, the style of collar and necktie worn, 
the kind of shoes, ete. These must be read aloud 
and a committee decide on them. Such an ob- 
servation party is much fun. Another idea is 
to have some one, read a short, snappy story. 
After it is over the men draw each a poster to 
illustrate the striking point in the story, as if 
to advertise it; each of the girls writes a short 
criticism. These are all exhibited and read later, 
and the prizes awarded. An amusing game for 
an evening’s entertainment on another order is 
to have a huge blackboard. Some one makes the 
outline of the map of some country; each in turn 
has to fill in the map, putting a river, city, etc., 
where it belongs. When one fails to do it right 
another tries. At the end the map is compared 
with a true one and it is much fun to see the 
difference. If you will try any one of these 
plans, using some mental effort in preparation, 
your party will be a success. 
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Would you sleep on a MaATTREss stuffed with human hair, gathered from many heads any- 
where, everywhere—even though a doctor’s certificate that each person was well and healthy 
accompanied same ? 

Does it not conjure visions that are most unpleasant? The horror of disease, the danger of 
contagion? And yet, consider how much more repulsive is the idea of mattresses stuffed with 
horse hair—impure animal hair from tropical countries where malignant diseases abound. The 


Ostermoor Mattress, $15. 


contains no animal fibre and is absolutely sweet, pure and clean. Not “stuffed’’ like hair, but 
“}uilt” in eight layers of light, airy, interlacing, fibrous OsTERMOOR sheets of .everlasting 
softness, and enclosed within the tick by hand. 

The OSTERMOOR MATTRESs is better than hair in every possible way, softer, purer, cleaner, 
and far more elastic—besides being dust-proof, germ-prdof, vermin-proof, water-proof, and practi- 
cally un-wear-out-able—first cost is last and only cost; the OSTERMOOR never requires remaking. 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 30 Nights’ Free Trial 

ere «ARGS : au, Sleep on the “‘Ostermoor"’ thirty nights free and 
if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort of any $50. hair mattress ever 


made, you can get your money back by return 
In two parts, so cents extra. Special sizes at special prices. mail—“‘no questions asked."’ 


OUR 156-PAGE BOOK IS FREE 


Mailed on postal card request. ‘The Test of Time” is printed in two colors, contains 250 
beautiful illustrations, heaviest plate paper. Probably the most expensive book issued for 
advertising purposes. May we send it to you? 


Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “‘ just-as-good”’ kind. Ask to see the name ““Ostermoor”’ and our trade- 
mark label sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and won’t be fooled. ‘“/¢ must be Ustermoor.” Mattresses 
expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is received. Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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MARIANNA.—We are delighted to help any of 
our subscribers, and it is a particular pleasure 
to try to be of assistance to such a courteous 
questioner. I will give you a “warm weather ” 
menu for the dinner. Have it a rose dinner if 
it will be in June, or a sweet-pea dinner in July. 
Carry out the idea in the place-cards and all the 
details. You can have made by the caterers now 
such pretty conceits in barley-sugar candy—de- 
signs of sweet-peas and roses, etc.—to decorate 
the desserts with, if you care to go to the ex- 
pense. You can also get charming place-cards 
which look like the petals of roses, and if you 
have a June dinner use these, writing a name on 
each. At a dinner of eight the hostess does not 
sit at the head of the table opposite the host. 
Another man sits there, and she sits at the side, 
for two ladies and two gentlemen must not come 
together. Have a bowl of roses—or sweet-peas 
—ain the middle of the table, delicate maidenhair 
ferns placed gracefully on the table-cloth about 
the centrepiece, and at the corners tall vases of 
the flowers. Have the place-cards at the covers, 
and for souvenirs nothing is prettier than pretty 
little baskets, for the ladies, of the flowers used 
for decoration, and boutonniéres for the gentle- 
men. You can have pretty baskets which may 
be used for work-baskets. Have on the table, 
besides the flowers, etc., little dishes of pink bon- 
bons, dishes of little pink-iced cakes, and fruit, 
That is all besides the service at the covers. Be- 
gin with grape-fruit flavored and garnished with 
maraschino cherries. Have clam consommé af- 
terwards, with whipped cream; shad, broiled, 
with cucumbers dressed with French dressing; 
an entrée of creamed sweetbreads and mush- 
rooms in little individual dishes; then spring 
lamb with mint sauce, currant jelly, new pota- 
toes, and fresh green pease; a course of hot 
asparagus with Hollandaise sauce, and, if you 
wish it, after this, a course of créme de menthe 
sherbet served individually; the dessert may be 
frozen strawberries with a whipped cream sauce; 
then fruit and bonbons, and coffee last. The serv- 
ice is simple. The grape-fruit is served on plates 
individually; the soup is put into the plates in 
the pantry with a spoonful of whipped cream; 
the fish is passed cut in slices, and the cucum- 
bers with it in a separate dish; the entrées are 
served individually; the lamb is passed, and the 
vegetables, ete., with it, each separately; the as- 
paragus is passed, the sauce separately;. the ice 
is served in small glasses individually; the cream 
is passed in a mould, sliced; and the coffee is 
passed in small cups on a tray. Two maids 
should serve a course of fish and sauce or meat 
and vegetable, one following the other. 


BrrrHpay.—One of the most amusing out-of- 
door games for a children’s party is a peanut- 
hunt. Wrap the nuts in different colored papers 
and let all the children hunt for them. Hide 
those in blue in the hardest places and tell the 
older children that they shall take only the blue, 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


so that the little ones may have the fun of get- 
ting the nuts hidden in places easy to find; these 
may be wrapped in pink paper. A heart-hunt, 
too, interests the children. For this cut out of 
paper a quantity of little and big hearts and 
hide them over the grounds and let the children 
hunt for them. The little invitations that are 
printed with blanks left for children’s names, 
date, etc., are much used and are very pretty. 
Buy the donkey with the tails ready to cut out, 
or have some variety of the game, like the dandy 
which comes with cane, eye-glass, boutonniére, 
ete., all ready to cut out and pin on. I advise 
having the birthday cake at one end of the table, 
where the small host will sit and preside, and 
the Jack Horner pie at the other end. Have 
flowers in the middle. Place-cards are not obliga- 
tory; you can have a little favor at each place— 
for the boys, chocolate cigars, for instance; and 
for the girls, little baskets of candy—these will 
do instead of the cards. It is not necessary to 
have prizes for all the games. The children will 
enjoy games with music and others where there 
are no prizes. It is always wise to have several 
older people with nimble wits good at amusing 
children at a child’s party, as all the children 
need constant supervision and help to be kept 
busy. A feature they always like is knocking 
at a paper bag of mottoes hung from a tree and 
seeing who can knock it open. There are games 
of throwing a ball into a dog’s mouth, which 
is amusing, and games of darts, ete. Then they 
will enjoy playing Hide and Seek, Puss in the 
Corner, Hide the Thimble, etc. They may play 
all these out-of-doors, too, if it is pleasant, 


CHINATOWN.—The Chinese tea should be a very 


attractive entertainment. Have appropriate 
decoration and Chinese incense-sticks burning to 
give the right atmosphere. With a few lanterns, 
parasols, fans, etc., you can get a charming ef- 
fect at little expense. If you could get some one 
to show, with a magic lantern, pictures of China 
and Japan, it would be a good feature. It will 
be pretty to have all the participants dress in 
Chinese costume, The refreshments should be a 
most important part of the entertainment. Have 
the table decorated with little fans stuck in the 
dishes, wee parasols, and use Japanese paper nap- 
kins for the doilies under the dishes, ete. Serve 
tea, of course, and, if you can get them, have the 
tea in Chinese teacups without handles. With 
the tea have chop-suey, or rice with any kind of 
a sauce. You could have curried chicken with 
rice for this. Have, too, thin wafers, and for 
a second course serve cherry-blossom ice in little 
punch-glasses. The ice may be any water-ice 
colored pink. With it have all sorts of sweets 
like candied and preserved ginger, sweet preserved 
figs, crystallized candies and ginger, ete. These 
will all be appropriate to China, and if you wish 
to add sandwiches and cakes of American make it 
will not do any harm. Perhaps some of your 
guests will prefer them. 
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You Can Save 25%| 
By Ordering Now 
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EVERY GARMENT MADE 10 ORDER | gape 


Write at once for. Samples and Catalogue—free 











For a short time only we will make any garment 
illustrated in our Catalogue, from any of our guaranteed 
materials, at one-fourth reduction from our Catalogue 
prices. We wish to close out all our Summer materials in 

| order to make room for Fall stock which will begin to arrive 
in a few weeks. 
$10.00 Suits now $7.50 7 Skirts now $3.75 
20.00 * ** 15.00 .0o * “s .00 
30.00 “ ** 22.50 12.00 ‘ ‘+ 9.00 
40.00 ‘*“ * 30.00 | 20.00 * ‘* 15.00 





| 
Prices also Reduced on Jackets, Traveling Suits, 
Rain Coats, etc. 


| We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States 


By a method exclusively our own, we make garments to 
order from measurements sent us by mail, and guarantee to 
| fit you. ; 
You lose nothing if not satisfied, as you may return the 
| garment promptly and we will refund your money. 

' 





300 MATERIALS AND 120 STYLES FROM WHICH TO SELECT 


You make a careful and satisfactory selection in your own 
home, at your leisure and with the assistance of your friends. 
We save you time, money and annoyance. 

Do you have to shop for materials and trimmings and 
search for a dressmaker? Our exclusive system relieves you 
of all such troublesome details. 





Whatever is New and Fashionable in Fabrics and Styles Will 
Be Found in Our Materials and Catalogue 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 


esas ee 


Oe 


| 
| 
| We have a handsome line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brilliantines, 
} Light - weight Broadcloths and other fabrics particularly adapted for 
Summer wear, as well as firmer materials for Traveling Costumes and 
Walking Suits. We also have a fine line of Zibelines, Cheviots, and 
mannish mixtures suitable for early Fall wear. We donot carry wash 
goods nor make silk shirtwaist suits. 


_ 


_-- 


> 


We have satisfied 180,000 customers and feel certain we can 
please YOU. Wecan give you the names of patrons in 
your locality to whom we can refer you. 


sep sKt te STS 


eo 


1 /ady who has recently purchased a garment from us writes: 


“The Suit ordered from you is satisfactory in every way. 
The jacket fits as if moulded to the figure, and the material 
and work are all that could be desired. It is such a relief 
to escape the tiresome fittings at a dressmaker's. I expect 
to send you other orders in future.” 





If you are contemplating the purchase of a garment, write to-day for 
samples of materials and catalogue No. 42—sent free by return mail 
to any part of the United States. If possible, mention the colors you 
desire, as this will enable us to send samples of exactly what you wish. 


Write To-Day—the Choicest Goods Will Be Selected First 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only Established 15 Years No Agents or Branch Stores 
nn ad aeiaiin ——d 
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C. R.—It is not obligatory for a bride to wear 
a veil, even at a church wedding. Many brides 
are married in church in travelling costume or 
walking dress. It is better form for a bride who 
wears a regulation white wedding dress to wear 
a veil—it is in keeping and a part of the cos- 
tume—but with any other kind of wedding attire 
a veil is not essential. Personally, I have a 
strong prejudice in favor of a wedding veil for 
a young bride; it seems to have a sweet signifi- 
cance; but that is a matter of feeling, possibly. 
When the bridesmaids wear white the maid of 
honor may wear a color. It is a pretty idea, for 
instance, for the bridesmaids to wear white and 
have some color in their attire—sashes, hair rib- 
bons, ete.—and the maid of honor to wear a dress 
of the color of the trimmings. This is all pre- 
suming that the maid of honor walks up the 
aisle alone. If she walks with one of the brides- 
maids her dress should be the same as the other 
bridesmaids, or the contrast will not be pretty. 
The bride carries a white bouquet; the brides- 
maids usually carry bouquets of colored flowers. 
Why not, have a sweet-pea wedding ?—nothing is 
prettier. Have the decorations delicate pink 
and white sweet-peas, the bride carrying a 
bouquet made of white sweet-peas and the 
bridesmaids carrying bunches of pink sweet-peas. 
One of my happiest memories is a sweet-pea 
wedding, and I can think of nothing more charm- 
ing or attractive. Carry out the idea if you can. 


DettTa.—Perhaps it may be of some assistance 
to describe a very beautiful Japanese afternoon 
that was given by a social leader a little while 
ago in‘New York. The rooms were dimly lighted 
by candles burning in Japanese lanterns. These 
were suspended everywhere and hung over the 
refreshment-table. Chrysanthemums were the 
only kind of flowers used—peonies would do as 
well—and they were arranged in true Japanese 
fashion in the lead holders in low dishes. If 
you cannot procure the Japanese holders, get 
your plumber to give you strips of lead which 
you can bend in any shape you wish, and ar- 
range the flowers in them—only a few in the low 
dishes. You can use screens, umbrellas, and fans 
effectively. A charming idea is to have a bower 
made of wire with paper wigtaria blossoms cov- 
ering it. You can make the blossoms your- 
self out of crépe paper, and at small expense 
have the bower made. You could write the in- 
vitations on Japanese napkins, if you wish. By 
all means have the young women who will serve 
the refreshments in costume and have a table 
attractively arranged in the dining-room. Let 
the guests stand informally about this table 
while they eat, and serve all at the same time. 
At one end of the table have one young woman 
pour hot and iced tea; at the other end have iced 
coffee with whipped cream and lemonade. Have 
sherbet served in small glasses from the pantry 
and passed on a doily on a plate. Have sand- 
wiches and wafers, sweets like candied ginger, 
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stuffed figs and dates, and all the other sweets 
sup to be peculiar to Japan. You could 
have, too, jellied chicken and salad, if you like. 
Use Japanese paper napkins and have little fa- 
vors of Japanese fans, as you suggest. You can 
make the table pretty with paper Japanese flow- 
ers besides the other Japanese decorations. 


CAMBRIDGE.—If it is necessary to use great 
economy it is permissible to send one invitation 
to an entire family, addressed to Mr. and 
Mrs. on the outside envelope, and on the 
inside one to Mr. and Mrs. and family, but 
it is not good form. A separate invitation should 
be sent to the daughters inclusive, addressed to 
The Misses , and a separate one to each of 
the sons, or one addressed to all to The Messrs. 
Here is the correct form of marriage an- 
nouncements : 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
have the honor of announcing the marriage of 
their daughter 
Louise 
to 
Dr. William Marvin 
on Tuesday, July the twelfth, nineteen hundred 
and four 
at St. Mary’s Church 
New York City. 


You may use the form At Home after October 
the first, and the address, having it engraved on 
a separate card which reads, 


Dr. and Mrs. William Marvin 
At Home, etc. 


or have just the form “ At Home after September 
the first,” ete., engraved on the lower corner of 
the wedding announcements; the former is the 


better way, but the latter is permissible. A sim- 
ple wedding breakfast at this season would con- 
sist of chilled consommé or bouillon; salad; 
croquettes, or creamed lobster, or boned turkey, 
or game, or jellied chicken, with sandwiches: 
ices and cake; coffee. You may have the wed- 
ding-cake cut and put by the caterer into little 
boxes which are tied with white ribbon. Each 
guest is given one of these on leaving, and you 
may send others to friends and relatives who are 
not present; or you may have a whole wedding- 
cake on the table or on a table by itself, and with 
a knife which has a white bow tied to the 
handle. You may cut the cake yourself. Have 
pieces of waxed paper ready for the guests to 
wrap the pieces of cake in to take home, if they 
wish. If you have the cake in boxes it is not 
necessary to have a wedding-cake on the table. 
The boxes may be souvenirs and put at the cov- 
ers, if it is a sit-down repast, or put in the en- 
— hall for the guests to take when they 
eave. 
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Uda 
For Cottage and Camp 


ARMOUR’S 


Extract of Beef 
A Hot-Weather Necessity 
























A cup of beef tea 
made with Armour’s Extract of 
Beef is a preventive as well 
as a remedy for the ills in- 
cident to warm weather, 
bad water, seasickness, 
indigestion, etc. A small 
jar does not cost much 
and may prevent an 
illness, and, of course, 
is just as good for the child- 
ren as for the grown-up. No 
trouble to use ; a little hot water, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, and a 
tempting and appetizing broth is ready. 
It's a wholesome and stimulating food. 


Hot-Weather Dishes 


Delicious iced or hot bouillon may be made in a few 
moments with only water and proper seasoning; or, if 
something more substantial is preferred, Armour’s Beef 
Extract will save the time and trouble of using a soup bone 
or fresh meat; it will cost less and never spoil. Take a 
few jars with you to the cottage, camp or aboard the yacht 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


“Culinary Wrinkles” 


Tells how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef, and gives 
a number of recipes for warm weather cooking, sent post- 
paid on request. 








ARMOUR (@ COMPANY, Chicago 


ASPAROX 


(Beef Extract and Asparagus) 

If you don’t care for ordinary bouillon, consomme, beef broth, etc., Asparox will please you, 
as there is just enough of an agreeable asparagus flavor to give it a ‘‘want more’’ taste. Served 
with milk or cream, it is an appetizing course for luncheons, porch parties, picnics, etc., but it’s good 
any time with a bit of crisp toast or a wafer—say, after a drive, or when tired and nervous. Just 
mix with hot water and cream or milk and it is ready to serve. 

Sold in four-ounce and twelve-ounce opal bottles, by all druggists and grocers. If your dealer 
does not have it in stock, he can get it for you in a short time from his wholesaler, or write us. 


ARMOUR ¢(@ COMPANY; Chicago 
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Hostess.—When one is asked to dinner or an 
especial entertainment to meet a friend or guest 
of the host and hostess, it is not obligatory to 
entertain the guest in return, but it is polite to 
do so. When a reception is given in honor of a 
friend or friends the guests are under no espe- 
cial obligation to the persons in whose honor the 
general entertainment is given. It is polite to 
call upon them and, of course, to ask them in re- 
turn to any large and general entertainment, but 
this is all that is necessary. 


AutuMN.—A fall booth at a fair may be made 
most charming if you use bright fall colors— 
reds and yellows and browns—having cheese- 
cloth of these shades draped about the sides 
and top of the booth, with garlands of autumn 
leaves—if you cannot get the real ones make 
them out of paper painted to imitate the real. 
Sheaves of wheat, goldenrod, and any of the fall 
flowers, real or made of crépe paper, will be ef- 
fective. Keep the colors bright and lively and 
use only what is suitable to the season you 
represent. For refreshments haye pumpkin 
pies, cold turkey, small individual mince-pies, 
ham “sandwiches, and all that we naturally asso- 
ciate in the way of eatables with Thanksgiving 
and the autumn. You can make pretty little 
rolled bread sandwiches, tying them with bright- 
colored baby ribbon. The little individual pies 
will sell easily and are very nice. 


Tyro.—I am sure that the entertainment you 
plan will be charming. Let me describe just how 
such an entertainment was carried out in New 
York this winter by one of New York’s most 
charming hostesses. She received down-stairs and 
had a charming tea-table spread in the dining- 
room, but an alcove of the reception-room was 
turned into a veritable gypsy camp. Bright 
shawls and hangings were festooned across the 
entrance, inside was a tripod and a kettle, and 
there was a dim shaded red light. The palmist 
in gypsy dress was seated before a small table, 
and one by one the guests entered the mysterious 
place and had their fortunes told. The way this 
hostess ordered things was to tell each guest to 
go to the gypsy before partaking of refreshments. 
So every one-had a turn, and was refreshed af- 
terwards with tea and punch and ices, and all 
sorts of fancy sandwiches and cakes and sweets. 
Decorate the house with spring flowers, or, if 
you wish to keep to the fortune-telling gypsy 
idea,. you could have the house hung with bright 
gypsy draperies and lighted by Japanese lanterns; 
but I think it will be more effective to have it 
look springlike and gay and the booth sepa- 
rate and distinctive. Serve, as I suggest, for 
refreshments tea hot and iced, or a tea punch; 
ices and cake and sandwiches and sweets. This 
will be enough. The table should be decorated 
with spring flowers and lighted by candles with 
gay flower shades. Besides the palmist you 
could have music if you wished, and other feat- 
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ures, but make the palmist the central attrac- 
tion and carry out the gypsy idea, it is so pretty 
and original. 

If this plan does not please you you might have 
an indoor picnic, and have the fortune-teller come 
in as a surprise while the picnic sports are going 
on. Have archery and indoor croquet, table 
tennis, and such games, and serve the refresh- 
ments in picnic baskets, each arranged for two 
persons. Let the young persons draw for part- 
ners by distributing flowers of different kinds, 
two alike being given out, one to a girl and one 
to a man. While the sports are going on the 
gypsy may be telling fortunes at one side of the 
room. Decorations of pine-trees and plants are 
correct for such an entertainment, with rustic 


-benches, and coffee made in a gypsy kettle. 


Marta.—You can make the Midway section 
very attractive by having different countries rep- 
resented. Have a Japanese tea-room, for instance, 
which is decorated in true Japanese fashion with 
lanterns, fans, parasols, etc., and let the at- 
tendants dress in kimonos; and have tea served 
here, and cherry-blossom ice in little glasses 
(this is any kind of ice colored pink), with thin 
sweet wafers. You will find that you will make 
a great deal of money in this booth. Have a 
Russian booth decorated with the Russian flags 
and colors, and sell here prints of Russian pic- 
tures and books on the war, and get some of the 
good war maps that the daily and weekly papers 
sell; mount them prettily on cardboard and have 
a card fastened to them so that they may be 
hung. These will cost only a cent or two apiece, 
but if you mount them well you will get twenty- 
five or fifty cents apiece. Have an “ Old Woman 
who lived in a Shoe” feature. Have a huge 
wooden shoe all filled with dolls dressed to 
sell, and let a little girl sell them for all prices. 
Have a Klondike pile of sand with cotton on it 
to look like snow. Let each one take a small 
shovel and dig for a five-cent prize; the children 
love this. They love, too, an orange-tree, which 
may be an ordinary fir-tree with flannel oranges 
stuffed with cotton, each with some trifle inside, 
hung on it; the oranges are sold for a dime 
each, and every one picks one for himself. Have 
a fortune-telling tent in the Midway, with a girl 
dressed as a gypsy to tell fortunes by the hand. 
There should be a tripod and gypsy decorations 
in the tent. A good idea is to ask every one 
interested in the fair to loan for the occasion 
pictures of her baby or of her children taken 
in babyhood. Have these in a place by themselves, 
and have each numbered. Every one, for five 
cents, may go in and deposit a vote for the one 
which he thinks is the prettiest baby; at the 
end the one with the most votes gets a prize. You 
can have another picture-gallery of the maidens 
of the town, if you wish. I think some of these 
ideas will be successful and that your fair 
should be a great success financially and so- 
cially. 
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THE 


J PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Big and Strong 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


A Steadily Increasing Business is Proof of Public Confi- 
dence in its Plans of Life Insurance for Both Sexes. 


New Business, 1903, over 293 Million Dollars, 
Number of Policies in Force over 54; Millions. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Write for Information—Dept. W Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
|“ Visit THE PRUDENTIAL’S EXHIBIT, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis.” 
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Arizona.—Have you read any of the ways 
of entertaining just such a party of young peo- 
ple in the back numbers of the Bazar? If you 
have not, look them up, as I am sure if what I 
suggest here does not appeal to you, there will 
be something in the suggestions to others that 
will help you. Young people between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen want quite active amuse- 
ments. It is better to plan for several enter- 
tainments than for one to last all through the 
party, and nothing is so popular as the enter- 
tainments that are on the contest order. Begin 
with “ sniff ’—the fashionable game of dominoes 
that you will find fully described in the March 
3aZAR—then have a hunt. A peanut-hunt in- 
doors or outdoors is always entertaining, and if 
you wrap the nuts in different colored papers 
and have each hunter keep a score for the col- 
ors, numbering those hardest to find, in a par- 
ticular color, highest, and so on, it will add to 
the fun. Then have a contest in letting the boys 
guess from the girls’ hands, which are put 
through holes in a sheet, who the girls are, and 
the girls, in turn, guess the boys from their 
feet, which show under a sheet which hides all 
but the feet. Have a criticism contest. The 
girls and boys have cards numbered as for dance- 
cards. Each boy and girl also bears a number. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


A couple talk together three minutes, then sep- 
arate and retire, and each writes a criticism of 
the other; then comes a talk with some one else, 
and a criticism follows. At the end of the time 
the criticisms are read aloud and all try to 
guess to whom each refers, and the reading causes 
much hilarity. Another game is for one of the 
party to go out of the room. The others devise 
each a criticism, which the spokesman delivers 
when the one out enters, and he guesses from 
whom the criticisms come. The one whose senti- 
ment he places correctly has to go out next, and 
so on. Observation, a game I have recommended, 
is always popular: The boys and girls talk to- 
gether for half an hour, changing partners every 
five minutes. Then the girls go into one room, 
the boys into another, and every one is given a 
list of questions to answer. Some of the ques- 
tions for the boys read: What is the color of 
the trimming on Miss A.’s dress? Are Miss B.’s 
slippers white or colored? Tell the style of the 
dressing of Miss C.’s hair. The girls have to 
answer such questions as: Does Mr. A. wear a 
stand-up or turn-over collar? What is the color 
of Mr. B.’s trousers? Of course you must not 
give an inkling of the object of the conversation 
before the party separates, or it will spoil 
the fun. 





ON CULINARY ‘TOPICS 


A. K. F.—The recipes for which you ask were 


published in the Bazar of. July, 1902. This num- 
ber you can purchase by writing to this office 
and sending ten cents for the copy. It would 
be impossible for us to reprint these recipes, 


Mrs. W. H. E.— For cheese balls, beat the 
whites of two eggs very stiff, and whip into 
them a generous half-cup of grated cheese and 
a dash of Cayenne. Mix lightly and quickly, and, 
with floured hands, mould into balls about half 
as large as a large egg. Drop into deep boiling 
fat and cook for five minutes. Drain in a hot 
colander, then lay for a minute on tissue-paper 
to rid them of grease, and serve very hot. 

Veal salad may be made of cold boiled or roast 
veal. Free it from all bits of skin, and cut into 
small dice. To a pint of these dice allow a cup 
and a half of crisp celery cut into half-inch 
lengths. Mix the celery and veal together, sea- 
son with salt, pepper, and a dash of nutmeg. 
Moisten thoroughly with mayonnaise dressing, 
then set on the ice until wanted. Serve in a 
chilled salad-bowl lined with crisp lettuce leaves, 
pour a rich mayonnaise dressing over the salad, 
and garnish with celery tips and slices of hard- 
boiled eggs. 


Hot Peach Soup.—Peel and stone one dozen 
ripe peaches. Crack three of the stones, and 
break the kernels into bits. Put the peaches in 


a kettle with a cup of water, and bring slowly 
to the boil, adding the crushed kernels. Stew 
until very tender, then press through a sieve to 
extract all the juice, and sweeten to taste. Re- 
turn to the fire, add as much claret as you have 
liquid from the peaches, make very hot, and serve, 
putting a handful of crisp croutons on the sur- 
face of each cup of the soup. 

Cold Peach Soup.—Peel the peaches, and stone, 
then chop. Add sugar to taste; let stand for an 
hour. Now add to a quart of the juice a pint 
of claret, put in a pitcher, and bury in the ice 
for an hour. Serve in glasses with crushed ice. 

Red Raspberry Soup.—Pick over two quarts of 
red raspberries, mash with a wooden mallet, and 
add to them a pound of granulated sugar. Leave 
for an hour, then strain through a sieve. Put 
over the fire and heat, stirring steadily. Thicken 
with a tablespoonful of cornstarch dissolved in 
a little cold water. As soon as it is thick and 
clear add a gill of brandy or a half-pint of sherry, 
and set aside to cool. When very cold fill glasses 
with crushed ice, and pour the soup upon 
the ice. 

Grape Soup.—Boil to a thin syrup a pint of 
water and a cup of granulated sugar, then add 
a quart of grape juice made by heating ripe 
grapes to the breaking-point, then pressing 
through a sieve. Add the juice of a lemon, and 
take from the fire. When cool, set in the ice 
until very cold. Serve with crushed ice. 
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WISDOM IN THE MOUTH OF BABES. 


SHREDDED Wait 


The use of Shredded Whole Wheat makes 
strong, sound teeth. The reasons for this are: 

1—that Whole Wheat contains the mineral 
matter (phosphates) and all other food properties 
required to build perfect teeth. The phosphates 
are found next tothe outside coat of the wheat 
and are removed in the milling of white flour; 

2—that Shredded Wheat is crisp and firm, re- 
quiring thorough mastication, thereby giving the 
teeth the natural exercise necessary for their 
normal development; 

3—that Shredded Wheat, being naturally short 
ana porous, contains no greases or artificial 
‘*shortening’’ or chemicals of any kind to make 
it ‘‘light.’’ These substances tend to form a 
coating on the teeth and create a source of decay. 





BISCUIT and 
TRISCUIT 


ARE TOOTHSOME FOODS. 


Give those you love the richest of all heritages 
Sound Teeth and Health. 

Among the many letters we have received from 
dentists we publish the following: 

“‘l am interested in inducing people to get more of the 
phosphates into their bones. am a dentist, seventy years 
old, and I have seen so many young people with teeth almost 
as soft as chalk, simply structures of nothing, comparatively 
speaking. I wish that People could be educated, could learn 
what to eat. I think Shredded Wheat comes the nearest of 
anything toa perfect food.” Dr. (name upon request.) 


Whole Wheat Biscuit is the standard 
all-day cereal and may be served with milk or 
cream or in combination with fruits, preserves or 
vegetables 

tiscuit, the New Toast, is used as bread, 
toast, crackers or wafers. Try Triscuit spread 
with butter or cheese. 


Write for our ilustrated cook book “The Vital Question’’—sent FREE. 


The Natural Food Company, wree Wiest Pretuts Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


NEWARK.—You might use almost any color for 
those south rooms except yellow. Green, which 
you prefer, would be admirable. You already 
have pale green porti@res, you say, and are un- 
decided about the rugs and the walls. The latter 
should be done in green, preferably plain, or 
satin figured, or lightly festooned, with a deli- 
cately printed border or a border in lignomur 
having a raised Marie Antoinette pattern, slight- 
ly touched up by hand, in dull rose and gilt. 
These are the two prominent colors to be added. 
They should be seen in the rug border and be com- 
bined with wood and tan shades in the drapery 
over the Marie Antoinette curtains. The same 
shades should also be combined with green in 
the furniture covering (which should be either 
French brocade or brocatelle), and in such deli- 
cate blending that they are felt rather than seen. 
Be sure to select the draperies, furniture cover- 
ing, and rug border in such way that all the rose 
tones will be of the same character, and match 
the greens as carefully. Without considering 
this, the results would scarcely be pleasing. The 
ceiling should be in a very pale rose moiré pa- 
per, or, if a fancy covering is allowed you by 
your landlord, in an ivory-white centre with del- 
icate garlands in green and rose. The note of 
* delicacy,” however, must be present in all the 
colors and materials you select, else they will 
not harmonize with the possessions you now 
have. The library opening out of this would be 
best in a medium shade of mahogany red, also in 
solid color. The curtains should match the par- 
lor curtains in color, but not necessarily in qual- 
ity or ornament. The inside of the green por- 
titres should be in deep tan, old in tone. This 
is not difficult to obtain in sateen sheeting, prob- 
ably the most durable of linings for such hang- 
ings. With these two rooms so treated, the di- 
ning-room may well be done in rose, the color you 
especially prefer; but suedh a tone should be 
chosen as would. be derived from the mahogany 
red in its thinnest form. Then, as you have al- 
ready planned a pale blue bedroom, you will re- 
quire golden-tan portiéres, or something in a 
deep unbleached effect, at the opening between 
the rooms. Or a hanging in which dull rose, tans, 
and cream blend would do for this doorway. Do 
not drape the pedestal on which the bust stands 
unless the top is defaced. The only really per- 
missible thing for such a pedestal is a fitted cover 
of dull velvet or velour. Either green, like your 
portiéres, or dull old-rose will harmonize with 
your room and with the Vernis Martin piece. 
Yes, with the bed-set you describe, the Marie 
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Antoinette curtains would be best. Either a white 
fur rug, a blue, white, and tan square, or @ 
mixed rug containing pale blue and rose pat- 
terns over a tan ground would be suitable for 
the bedroom. The combination safe would be well 
placed as you have planned, though ordinarily 
the best place for it would be in the bedroom. 
For the dining-room use Madras curtains in 
cream, tan, and rose. 


SusursanN Home.—Notwithstanding the con- 
spicuous point a light-colored house makes in a 
scattered row (as you say), your house being 
distinctly a Colonial structure, I advise you to 
adhere to traditions somewhat in the outside 
painting of it. You do not mention the size 
of your lot, which I assume is about the usual 
fifty or seventy-five feet. As the base is done in 
gray stone, and there is some of this in the con- 
struction of the porch, have the roof done in 
gray cedar shingles or painted in weathered gray 
to correspond in character with the foundation. 
Paint the intermediate walls in light Colonial 
yellow, with white trimmings and posts, the 
blinds to be done in dull olive or weathered 
green. There is a growing dislike for the liver- 
red houses in the country, as this fancy has been 
taken up so generally as to have made it a 
common one. As alternative combinations, in the 
event of your not wishing to emphasize the Colo- 
nial character by using the colors above sug- 
gested, ivory- white or silver-gray clapboards, 
with very pale and dull olive-green trimmings 
and blinds and dull brick-red roof, may be used. 
Or the clapboards, done in liver red of so dull a 
tone as to be almost brown, with white sashes, 
olive - green trimmings and blinds, and a gray- 
green roof would give you a pleasing exterior. 


Att BaBa.—No, I cannot advise you to attempt 


an Oriental room in a low-ceiled and white- 
painted cottage where all the other rooms are 
done in chintz and damask papers and old-fash- 
ioned furniture. The only Oriental effects you 
could hope successfully to introduce would be 
Japanese or Chinese silk draperies or prints, and 
light straw weaves, bamboo things, and lightly 
made inlaid furniture. Even this would be af- 
fected and out of place in the body of the house; 
but if you have a large attic room running the 
length of the house you might convert it into a 
Japanese room with the aid of matting and light 
draperies at a comparatively small outlay. If 
this plan appeals to you write me again, and I 
will take ms easure in directing you. 
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Mother Says: 


“One of the 400” Anita, Iowa. 
CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—The use of SPIM soap kept my 
baby’s skin in such good condition that noth- 
ing else has been necessary. I have used 


PIM 


SOAP 


and know it to be most excellent for the del- 
icate skin of babies. My baby’s skin is per- 
fect; began using SPIM when she was two 


aedid re months old. It is unequaled. 
IDR . ’ Born 
RAFFENBERG Feb. 28th, 1903 Yours very truly, 


Anita, Towa Mrs. PHILIP RAFFENBERG. 


Prevents and Heals the Burns of Summer 


Summer sun makes trouble for the children. Sunburn (stayed in swimming too long); Prickly | 
Heat (blood got too hot); Chafing (perspiration not wiped away); make both children and | 
parents suffer. Spim Soap for bathing and a mere touch of Spim Ointment ends the pain at 
once, All skin troubles yield to their almost magical healing power. Don’t use powder— 
it clogs the pores. Our handsome and expensive book illustrated by recent photographs of 


*400 BABIES” IS MAILED FREE 


These babies all know Spim, and letters from their grateful mothers(printed in separate form) tell their story. 








$500 in gold as prizes Get Spim Soap (25 cents) and Spim Ointment (50 cents) from 

for handsome babies your druggist if you can (show him our advertisement), but 

using Spim Soap. Par don't take anything else ; if he won't supply you—order of us. 
5 * OP. . 


ticulars sent free with Your money refunded if you are not satisfied in every way. 


every purchase of soap THE SPIM COMPANY (Chas. B. Knox, President) 


oroiniment, Send now. 75 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


‘<KNOX’S GELATINE 








Combined with Fresh Fruits Makes 
Ideal Hot-Weather Desserts 


For four cents and your grocer’s name, I will send you a 
generous sample of this perfect Gelatine and my Recipe Book, 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” Ask about prizes—I shall 
give a $1,000.00 Steinway Piano, free, for the best recipe sent 
in this year with thirteen empty Knox’s Gelatine boxes. Par- 
ticulars gladly given. Knox’s Gelatine sold by all dealers, 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 75 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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PERPLEXED.—The question as to how to dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of hanging ‘materials 
was taken up in the answer to B. H. T. in the 
last BAzar, which doubtless you have seen. The 
distinguishing marks of the rugs, however, are 
less easily explained to those unfamiliar with 
large markets. Your best method would be to 
put yourself in communication with a reliable 
dealer in domestic and Oriental carpets, who 
would send you the desired particulars. Also, 
the article on rugs which appeared in the Bazar 
of November, 1903, will aid you. The domestic 
“ Oriental rugs” are not, as you have imagined, 
mere imitations by manufacturers known to the 
mercantile world, but are the product of indi- 
vidual weavers established in several portions of 
the country, each working along different lines; 
thus, the worker in Asheville seeks to revive 
quaint patterns produced by the early colonists. 
The Pequaket rugs are all individually designed, 
by a woman artist, and imitate the Oriental rugs 
in nothing but their color. 


Mes. L. B. T.—The question of borders— 
whether they are fashionable or not—is an un- 
settled one. All designs at present in vogue 
for wall-papers include borders, some even _ be- 
ing accompanied by fancy ceiling designs to cor- 
respond. But the taste of individuals counts for 
so much in this day, that walls finished without 
borders are as likely to be effective and fashion- 
able and artistic, if well done, as the elaborate 
bordered rooms. You must decide for yourself in 
this matter, basing your decision on these rules, 
somewhat: If your parlor is to be done in Marie 
Antoinette or Empire furnishings, and in pale 
tones, you will require a simple side wall, scarce- 
ly patterned, an ornamental border, and, if pos- 
sible, a ceiling design representing a sky with 
cherubs or “loves” floating about. These come 
now in expensive papers which very nearly ap- 
proximate, in effect, the painted ceilings. If 
your interior is to be done in plain deep-toned 
walls, such as may be gained from burlap or 
other material or ingrain paper, and the fur- 
nishings are to be severe in character, use no 
borders at all, or, if any, select unobtrusive 
Greek-key designs, which will be most effective 
if stencilled in pale colors. 


Yew Trees.—Yes, there are other ways of 
hanging wall coverings besides pasting them in 
place, but these require peculiar skill and are 


often expensive. Prints and thin silkolines are 
sometimes shirred over a cord, top and bottom, 
and are attached to picture- moulding and to 
wainscot by means of tiny wire nails. The ma- 
terial so used requires from one and a half times 
to twice the length of the walls, according to 
the fulness desired. Rep is sometimes used in 
this way, but not often in home interiors, be- 
ing usually seen in large public rooms, such as 
picture-galleries. Damask (the real fabric) and 
other expensive materials are often attached to 


DECORATION 


thin mouldings, over which the material is fold 
ed, top and bottom, so that when adjusted the 
material sets out from the wall at least a quarter 
of an inch. You would not be able, in all like- 
lihood, to undertake the latter method of hang- 
ing, but might succeed with the first, if you will 
calculate well the quantity and the length re- 
quired. 


BuRLAPs.—A room done entirely in burlaps is 
possible, but is hardly likely to be anything but 
stiff, if you carry out your plan as to the 
drapery. The burlap drapery is said by the 
makers to be less stiff than that applied to the 
wall, but from personal observation I have not 
found it so. Neither would it be likely to be serv- 
iceable for furniture coverings, though cushions 
are sometimes pleasingly combined with primitive 
weathered - oak furniture. As you contemplate 
purchasing in such quantities, [ advise you to 
send direct to a reliable manufacturer of both 
wall and drapery burlaps, as by this means you 
will be sure of matching the two. 


ProrecTION.—It seems a pity to sacrifice that 
side of the bay-window, and yet I cannot think 
you would care to block it up with boards in 
order to shut out the gaze of the curious. To 
do this successfully it would be necessary to pa- 
per over the shield you have made or to drape 
it in a color like the wall-paper. But this would 
prove conspicuously commonplace, if not ugly. 
Why not introduce a long mirror into the space, 
so that the vista is gained from the hall and ad- 
joining room? Or, as the purpose of the room 
is purely that of a living-room, you might have 
a heavy curtain hung next the window, and in 
the embrasure have book-shelves arranged. This 
plan is often very effective, and may be modi- 
fied, if you desire, so that only the lower part 
of the window is used for the books, the shade 
above being arranged in such a way as to be 
raised at will when light is desired from this 
quarter. The marble basin in the room you 
use as an up-stairs dining-room, of course, 
should be sereened off. A portable screen of 
weathered oak and burlap of the same color as 
the carpet or wall would be the least obtrusive; 
but, as you intend to leave the house unchanged 
for several years, before doing over the old part, 
why not have the top of the basin enclosed, like 
the lower portion? You would find the addi- 
tional closet above a most useful repository for 
odd articles, such as furniture polish, silver pol- 
ish, and perhaps the family medicine-supply. I 
would prefer such a treatment to the purchase of 
the screen. If you like the plan have the new 
woodwork done to match the woodwork of the 
rest of the recom, and finish with pretty brass 
handles and catch, and you will have gained an 
ornamental corner. Again, if you have need of 
additional room for your china, you might have 
the new closet doors glazed, and keep the china 
there. 
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© James Russell Read, 
Mrs. J. C. Read writes, : 4 Providence, R. I. 


**I am sending you a picture of my boy, which you will probably 
recognize as a Mellin’s Food baby. 

He is two years old and was brought up on Mellin’s Food from 
the time he was three weeks old. 

We cannot recommend Mellin’s Food too highly.”’ 





WE HAVE A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD ALL READY TO SEND YOU, IF 
YOU WILL SEND US YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL CARD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


2 5 O O if you guess right on the babies at the Mellin’s Food Exhibit, 
e Agriculture B’l’dg., World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE IN THE KITCHEN 


BY NATALIE 


avail themselves of the business methods used 

by the men of their households. The card 
catalogue, for example, is peculiarly adapted to 
lighten the cares of the housekeeper, and has 
possibilities almost untried. It has come as an 
inspiration to at least one would-be hospitable 
woman, whose adoption of the plan dates from 
the day she spent two good and valuable hours 
in looking over. fifteen cook-books for a vaguely 
remembered recipe that should call for two or 
three of the remnants in her larder, and at the 
same time provide a possible guest with a new 
and delectable dish. The utter ineffectiveness 
of the average cook-book index in such a dilemma 
as hers, and the haunting sense of “ nothing ac- 
complished” which often plagues a multitude 
of women as soon as one well-planned meal has 
vanished, only to make way for another season 
of planning, led this particular “ Mrs. Gilpin” 
to devise. for herself a card catalogue after 
this easy manner: 

A package of blank cards, with the letters of 
the alphabet plainly marked in ink at the mid- 
dle of the top of each .card; a pasteboard box 
large enough to let the cards stand upright, with 
their letters in alphabetical order, and the front 
end of the box cut away a trifle for convenience 


[’ is an increasing wonder that so few women 


in reading and handling; a pencil, with a rubber 
attached, tied to the corner of the box—all this 
arranged, and her simple outfit was complete. 


Now for the rules and references. A few of these 
were jotted down at once; but the advantage of 
this card-catalogue system is of course the ease, 
and the rapidity also, with which it grows “ of 
itself,” as from time to time a moment or two 
is given to writing in it. 

Here is a specimen line from one of the “§ 
cards: 

“ Salmon, creamed (with celery). Mrs. X. 386.” 

The numbers indicate the pages of the cook- 
books, and the meanings of the abbreviations used 
to designate the entire fifteen are written on the 
side of the box in plain sight. 

But the first simple idea of making a quick 
reference table for favorite rules has evolved 
itself into a system comprehensive and time-sav- 
ing to a degree. Take the case of “ creamed sal- 
mon.” It appears on another card under 
“Soups,” as convertible into a decidedly satis- 
factory soup of the same name; it also comes 
under the head of “Celery,” and makes a brave 
showing on the “ Toast” card likewise. 

A set of cards headed “ Specials” soon came 
to be a chief delight, for here are to be found 
particularly appetizing dishes, or those that 
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RICE CLARK 


might serve for an emergency luncheon, though 
the “emergency luncheon” deserves and must 
have, before long, a set of cards by itself. 

Here, too, are preserved from forgetfulness 
those happy concoctions which every dainty cook 
devises under the spur of necessity, and which 
yet are not always remembered as possible stand- 
bys. These combinations, entered on the faith- 
ful card catalogue under the head of each im- 
portant ingredient, with the briefest explanatory 
word that may recall the process, make a marked 
difference in the variety of the meals. The sense 
of permanent achievement, also, that comes from 
recording not only such successes, but particu- 
larly appetizing menus, lists of tempting desserts 
or salads or soups, and a dozen other such 
matters, makes an unspeakable difference in the 
zest with which meals are arranged—and the 
enjoyment with which they are eaten, too! 

Under the head of “ Likings” go the favorite 
dishes of welcome guests, as they have been dis- 
covered from time to time, and these serve 
not only for a future reference, but as a pleasant 
reminder of good times and merry meals. “ The 
Harrises,—shrimps with tomato sauce,” is cer- 
tainly a stimulating memorandum. 

The card catalogue, however, is far too help- 
ful to be kept for kitchen use only. There must 
be another one to match this for general family 
comfort. The books one covets, the little trips 
one plans to take next summer and may for- 
get when the holiday time comes unexpectedly 
soon, the endless list of household conveniences 
that “sometime” one hopes to own, the new 
china or silver or glass that one happens to think 
would be desirable, the pictures to be framed, 
even the journey to the dressmaker’s, and the 
letters and calls and errands—far more than all 
this will the card catalogue take care of safely 
for us. One has only to slip in a new ecard, or 
slip out one if the memorandum is to be car- 
ried with one. There need be no misplacing and 
no forgetting. 

The card catalogue has thus its own corner 
in the home, its new headings added from week 
to week, its old cards thrown away. It becomes 
a sort of mind in the household, and with a 
calm conscience one lets it do the worrying. The 
freedom it may give is great out of all propor- 
tion to the bits of time it takes-to add a word 
here or a sentence there. 

The student does not keep all his references 
in his orderly mind. The card catalogue has 
freed him from a vast deal of strain and worry 
and confusion. It can so free the twentieth- 
century housewife, if she will but let it. 
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AV VETS ot efclovares 


|'DELICATE SUMMER WEAR, , 

COLORED OR WHITE, LINEN, ¢ 
L AE: Sri he. will last twice as long ; 
| when washed with PE ARLINE only- 


| look bette better too. 


gentle treatment 

Pearline’ SWITHOUT 
RUBBING or help of any sort, loosens all 

dirt, and EASY RINSING frees it, leaving 


no trace of Soap or unpleasant Odor. 


| BAR SOAP cannot be made which rinses so oe —. SS 
| easily, quickly and thoroughly as PEARLINE. : | Millions Use | 
A chemical analysis or practical home test will 


| Prove this st statement. | Pearline 








|“THE STAR” 


_Asbestos Pad for Dining Tables 





Trade-Mark Registered 





doesn’t make low shoes fit tight, it 
makes them fit—prevents the heel 
slipping—the sides swelling —the 
shoes twisting out of shape. It is im- 
possible for a low shoe to fit, keep its 
shape permanently, and look its best 
without the patent “Urfit.” 


Send your name and your dealer's 
for our free book, which tells the 
how and the why—and where to get 


“URFIT”™ 








THE URFIT COMPANY Ts only practical protection to the most hivh ily polished surface 


i | against in ury from moisture and hot dishe 
105 Sycamcre St. | | Fasyto handle; MADE TO FOLD to convenient size to lay away | 

~ } in drawer when notin use. Made of specially prepared ashestos, cov- 

CINCT: NAT | ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 

| Made to order for any size table. Leaves for extension if required. 
OHIO Doily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables 
when cloth is not used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


L. W. KERNEY, Bes silt W. 62d Street, Chleage, mM. 
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lf you Knit or Crochet 
you will appreciate 


LION BRAND 
YARNS 


for actual (not claimed) superiority. They 
are uniformly excellent and do not vary in 


Weight, Length or Quality 


Soft—Brilliant—Elastic 
and full weight 16:ounce Pounds 


Do you ever weigh what you buy for a pound of 
yarn and see what you actually get? “‘Lion” yarn 
ae ae repays you for your labor, as- 
suring lasting satisfaction in the articles made. 





F “Lion in Den Puzzle,” interesting to 
ree the children, sent on postal request. 


The $1,000 Prize Book 15c. 


contains directions for making the cream of the 
6,000 articles sent in our great prize contest, at 
dealers or sent on pogegt of price by Lion Yarn 
Company, Dept. 3, 410 Broadway, New York. 








The Bazar is interesting from cover to cover. 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

The Bazar is dear to the heart of woman.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 

Most charming and instructive in character. 
Certainly the Bazar can claim the distinction 
of being a first-class home magazine in every 
respect.—Burlington Hawk-Eye. 
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A woman of taste 
is known, among 
other things, by the 
character of her corre- 
spondence paper. 
A safe guide in buying 
any sort of writing-paper 
is to go by the name. 


Eaton - Hurlbut Papers 
The Papers that Appeal 


delight the eye, satisfy the taste, and 
at the same time conform with the 
usages of correct society. 

These three desirable requisites are found 
especially in Twotone Linen and Highland 
Linen. Samples of each of these will be 
sent for the name of a dealer who does not 
carry them. 


Eaton - Hurlbut Paper Company 
Pittsheld, Mass. 


Orchard-land 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of “ Outdoorland,” etc. 

You ought to know about the little animals 
that work and play all around you. Chip- 
munks and birds and caterpillars live very 
interesting lives, and this book has stories about 
them that will teach you strange and interesting 
and funny things. 

Companion Volume to ‘‘ Outdooriand.’’ Illustrated with 
Seven Pull-Page Pictures in Color by Reginald Birch. 
the illustrator of ‘‘ Little Lord Faunt ~ pm and Many 
Marginal Drawings. Richly Ornamented Cloth Cover, 
$1.50 net (postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 




















, 


Chocolates 
Confections 


Sold where they sell the best. 


; Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


gives pleasure to the palate—distinction to any meal. Made instantly with boiling milk 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Making! 


ew 
aes 


Sold only in dIb. sealed boxes! 


Convenient in form, perfect in I 
rkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its 
OU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHE 


uality, brilliant in ap; 


crystallization. You will 
AVE TRIED IT IN 


ce, no sugar made can 


ual it in excellence. Every piece 
be the moment open a box. 
YOUR TEA, COFPEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each 


ae bears the des: 
the manufacturers (HAV 


EYERS & 


of a ‘*‘ DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO *’ STONES and the names of 
ER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 





“In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet?” 


THE 
1000 
ISLANDS. 


There may be 
earth a more 





the 
than 


somewhere on 
delightful region 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 
no danger of being buried in hot ashes. 
There are 2,000 picturesque islands scat- 
tered along the twenty-five miles of one 
of the most beautiful rivers in the world. 
You can find out a great deal regarding 
it in No. 10 of the ‘* Four-Track Series,’ 
‘*The Thousand Islands” of the St. 
Lawrence River, issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy will be mailed free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Bicycle Hews. 





JULY. 





Never since the begin- 
ning of this industry have 
bicycles been so near per- 
fection, both in construc- 
tion and equipment, as they 
are to-day. Modern inven- 
tions like the two-speed 
gear and new coaster brake 

ve brought the chainless 
wheels to a wonderful stage 
of development. 

The two-speed gear is 
rightly called a hill leveler. 
A slight pressure of either 
foot on either pedal changes 
the gear from high to low 
for hill climbing and diffi- 
cult roads. Another like 
pressure sets the high gears 
for a swift run on the level. 

The coaster brake in- 
creasesthe rider’s efficiency 
about one-third. 

American highways are in 


| better condition than ever 


before, so that touring a- 
wheel is attractive. 


The people have never been 
more outspoken in their ap- 
preciation of bicycling as a 
health-giving exercise. It is 
rapidly returning to a lead- 
ing place in the list of out- 
door recreations. 

The Pope Manufacturing 
Company has two depart- 
ments, the Eastern and the 
Western, the former at 
Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turing and marketing the 
famous Columbia, Cleve- 
land, Tribune and Crawford 
wheels, and the latter at 
Chicago, Ill., producing the 
well-known Rambler, Cres- 
cent, Monarch and Imperial 
models. 

Catalogues are free at 
the stores of over 10,000 
dealers, or any one cata- 
logue will be mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent 





stamp. 
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The Inside Inn 


AT ST. LOUIS 


An Ideal Place for Visitors Right Inside 
the Grounds—No Tiresome Journeys to 
or From the City—No Crowding—No 
Discomfort—Time and Money Saved 


No matter who you are or what you are; 


no matter if your purse be slender or other- | 
if you wish to see the World’s Fair | 


wise, 
at St. Louis and enjoy every moment of 
your time, the best place to stay—indeed, 
the only place to stay—is The Inside Inn. 


The building of this splendid hostelry. 


has marked a new departure in world’s- 
fair accommodations, it being the 


its 
supervision. 


comforts of 
personal 


lodging and 
visitors under 


creature 
its 


This the World’s Fair Management has | 


done. The Inside Inn has been built 
with the same lavish hand that has marked 
all other constructions at St. Louis. It is 
three stories high, 400 feet wide, 800 feet 
long, contains 2 bedrooms and can 
seat 2 
sitting. 

Every modern convenience obtainable has 
been installed, and the comforts thus 
afforded enable visitors to enjoy the sights 
of the Exposition whenever they please, 
and then go to their rooms for a rest with- 
out a long, tiresome journey to and from 
their lodgings. A great saving in time 
and money is consequently 
sight-seeing can be begun directly after 
breakfast and continued late into the night 
without any exasperating run for the “last 
ear.”” No admission fee other than the 
first is required from those guests who 
remain within the precincts of the Fair at 
The Inside Inn. 

The Inside Inn is run on both the 
European and American plans, and the 
rates are exceedingly moderate, 


27 


ae | 


$3.00 to $7.00 American, including daily 
admission in both cases. The enormous 
capacity of The Inside Inn assures first- 
class accommodations for all—no matter 
when or in what numbers they come—but 
those who prefer to secure their rooms in 
advance may make reservations now for 
any period up to December rst. A post- 


card addressed to The Inside Inn, Ad- | 


ministration Bldg., World’s Fair Grounds, 
St. Louis, will bring you an interesting 
booklet, giving full details and plans. 
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first | 
time that the administration of any ex-| 
position has taken the question of the | 


,500 people in its dining-room at one | 


effected, as 


ranging | 
from $1.50 to $5.50 European, and from | 





leece Yarns, and 

Instruction Book —make 

knitti mg ope crocheting wonder- 
fully amp 


Practical fworkere delight in the 
marvelous shades, fast dyes, even 
thread, downy wool, and artistic 
results of 


GOLDEN FLEECE YARNS 


Sold by dealers every where. 

The Instruction Book, too, ex- 
plains and Ulustrates every possi ble 
stitch and garmen 

The 10,000 books, ‘offered free, are 
exhausted. Instruction Book may 
be had of dealer, or by mail, at the 
nominal price of 15 cents. 

This Ticket attached toe 
every skein. 
Dept. D 
R. BLANKENBURG & CO. 
617 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 





WATSON’ $———_—__—__, 


ANT-SUGAR 


Drives Alay Ants 
Pleasant and Harmless to Use 
Postpaid for 25c. or at Druggists 


THE BRISTOL DRUG CO., 95 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


y to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and sagaciing. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 








good bes oom Lg yet i 

strongest trunk made. In sma 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 

with, a es ~ of examination. 


P, ASTALLMAK, 10°, Spring 81. Columbus, 0 


YOUR HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES—Why worry any 
longer when our UP-TO-DATE 





| HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL EXPENSE BOOK 


— show you where the leak i a 
TE TO-DAY FOK SAMPLE PA 
c ARPENTER. PUB. CO., Dept. C, CARBONDALE, PA, 


You can do it easily with the Columbia Book of 
Yarns, which shows how to make any garment, and 
also shows (with pictures) the simplest stitches 

15 cents—at your dealer’s, or send to us. 
Worth a dollar, but 15 cents because we want to 
advertise COLUMBIA YARNS, which are the 
finest and also the cheapest (considering cost of 
garment) yarns in the world. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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Same eidee LTT Tee 


| ckond 
> MMe 


The Packard tone has a rich, imaginative 
quality that brings player and listener together. 


makes you listen 


Wholly on its artistic merits this piano has 
gone into the homes of thousands who love 
fine music, voiced by a fine instrument. 


Catalogues and full information on request. Our special 
offer makes it practicable for you to own a Packard, 


THE PACKARD CO, Dept. I, Fort Wayne, Ind, 





+The Snap that Holds. 


Because each part is a strong, lasting spring. 
No thin sheet metal snap to give out by fric- 
tional wear. 

The *“* Wire Ball”’ clasps easily and holds 
firmly. The ordinary strain of dress wear cannot 
unclasp it. 

Quickly sewed to the dress and does not cut 
the thread. The 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Snap Fastener 


is endorsed and used by 

leading dressmakers. 

Mr. E. E. Chapman, 

Ladies’ Tailor and Dress- 

maker of Boston, says: 

“*T have used the Wire Ball Fastener for two 

seasons and consider it the best on the market. I 

have yet to receive a complaint from a customer.” 

The trade supplied by Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & 

Co., 364 Broadway, New York. Price, 10c. per 

dozen at your dealer’s. If yours hasn’t them, 

send us his name and Three 2-Cent Stamps 

for a sample card of one dozen perfect garment 
fasteners. Address 


Wire Ball Fastener Co. 
Dept. G, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 











on Hardanger avo 
Gittertyl Embroidery 


conta.ning 54 pages and over 50 handsome half-tone 
illustrated designs of this new and most artistic art 
needle- work, with full instructions for all stitches and 
complete price - list of all nécessary materials, will be 
mailed to any address in the world upon receipt of price, 
25 cents (in coin or money order). 


MILLER & RHOADS 


Importrs of Art Materia’s 
509 Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia, U.S. A. 
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Direct from Factory to Home 
ABSOLUTELY MOTH-PROOF 


Pack furs and woolens in our fragrant 
Cedar Chests to protect_from moths and 
dampness. Genuine Ked Cedar throughout. 
An appropriate wedding gift. !uilt to last 
for generations. Heavy lock, trimmings, 
and casters. Five sizes. 


No. 1 size, $10.50, delivered, freight paid 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send for booklet to-day. 


PIEDMONT FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. A, Statesville, N. C. 


Ask for free catalogue of Furniture at 
Factory Prices. 





The Miseries of Carpet Laying are 
Things of the Past for Users of 
the new Double Head Tacks. 


Easy to drive, easy to draw, 

Always ready for hammer or claw; 
Don't lose their heads like other tacks, 
No torn carpets or aching backs. 


It is the most important little invention of recent 
years. No more holes in carpets nor bruising of fin- 
gers. A five-year-old child can draw this tack with 
ease. Heads never break off. No digging into 
the carpet to find the head. Saves Tacks, [ime, 
Temper and Carpets. Made of best Swedes iron 
and can be used over and over. They cost no 
more than ordinary tac’s.: Ask your dealer and 
insist on getting them. Fully patented. There is 
no substitute. Packages 6 and 10c., at Grocers, 
Hardware and Department Stores. 

PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 

Nevelty Makers te the American People, 
185 MAIN 8T., WEST, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Of your dealer, or send sc. anil dealer's name 
Jor sample package. 
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Dress Shield 


The lightest dress shield made. Is 35 per cent lighter 
and wears twice as long as any other light weight shicid 


The Best Shirt Waist Shield Made. 


Absolutely unaffected by any degree of moisture or 
temperature, and can be washed and ironed with a hot 
iron like ordinary fabrics. Made and guar- 
anteed by the oldest and largest dress 
shield house in the world At all lead- 
ing dealers or sample pair by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 781 Broadway N Y 








are soft, even, | 
° Shears sent on 5 days’ FREE trial. If they please you send 
and elastic be- us $1.00, otherwise return them. Address REED MFG. CO., 
ate 


, | Pittsburg, Pa. 109 Randolph St., Chicago. 
. Cause they re made a 


of the finest wool, carefully spun. “Easytake” 


They’re strong, easily worked, and : 
sats Mie eatin Dee gir ore Folding Go - Cart 
won't knot nor snarl. ome in all y d 
° re Reclining back and adjustable foot- 
the tints and shadings of every rest. Folds 9 x 20 x 20 inches, weighs 
‘ 11 lbs., will hold child of six years, and 
wanted color, and are readily tested to 150 Ibs. Write for booklet. 
‘ " Gwathmey Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 
matched. Ss Z| 2405-9 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Garments knitted or crocheted 
of Fleisher’s Yarns hold shape and MOTH ERS 
retain elasticity. Every skein car- Send us the name of a dea! 
. . ° “ = ° | S ~ er who does not Keep the 
ries the Fleisher trade-mark ticket. : , 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr - ” 
Dresden Saxony Spanish \ / M 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool, etc. i) An, WAIST 














one of our 25 cent “M” 
“A Short Talk About Yarns.” Waists if you enclose 6c. 
for postage. Give age of 
Minneapolis ‘‘M’’ Waist child. Save children’s 
Ss. B. @ B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. showing how hose supporters are attached. — asd y ote by ~ 
“« D.” Philadelphi P To fasteti : Slip the point of the safety <9) the “BAW niet 

De a. | pim at the top of the Hose Supporters * 7 2 ‘ 
partment 4 pats cher te theaugh the hollow tube at the bottom of does this and never loses 

this attachment. A perfeet arrangement. its shape. 
MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Dept. N, Minneapolis, Mina. 





Write for free illustrated booklet, : ? | and we will send you free 
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ALUMINUM AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Our exhibit of * Wearever” Aiuminum Cooking Utensils will be in Section 8A 
Manufacturers’ Building. You can there see for yourself our line of utensils, how light 
and handsome, yet how strong. You can see Aluminum Cooking Utensils which 
have been in use eleven years. As good to-day as when made. We will have a 
model kitchen and a cook who will demonstrate, if you wish proof, that it is almost 
impossible to scorch foods—that cakes can be baked without grease if you use 


“WEAREVER” 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


We hope to see you at the Fair, but if you cannot 


come and are interested in aluminum, write us for WEAREVER 
catalogue and booklet, or send twenty-five cents 


for pint saucepan and let our ware demonstrate 
its own worth. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY 
Box D, PITTSBURG, PA. 








This is about what it costs to make the deli- 
cious and refreshing water ices for which you 
pay 40 cents at the store. 

Why not make them yourself with the 
Triple Motion White Mountain Ice Cream 
Freezer? You can make just as fine—if not 

finer—ice creams and sherbets, as well as an end- 
less variety of the most delicious desserts at very 
small cost in avery few minutes. 


To give you an idea of the great field of useful- 
ness of the 


TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


We will send you free our beauti- 

, fully illust: little book ‘Frozen 

Dainties, ” containing the best receipts for all 
the good. things thatcan be made in a freezer. 
Write for it whether you havea freezer or not. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO, 
Nashua, N. H, 
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The Road 
to Health 


is a rocky one for the man or 
woman who does not give Nature 
Gallons of medicines 
will not restore you to health if 


a chance. 


the stomach refuses to assimilate 


food. Pabst Extract, The 


“BEST” Tonic, has the nutritive 
properties of an ideal liquid food 
and the restorative qualities of a 


perfect tonic combined. 


stExir 


is Nature’s kindly hand- 
maiden, gently coaxing 

and coddling the enfeebled 
functions of the body back to 
natural vigor and strength. It 
not only aids the stomach in as- 
similating food, but is in itself a 
food, rich in the nutritive ele- 
ments. Threeor four wine glass- 
es a day of this liquid nerve-food 
will build up the wasted tissues, 
make new red blood and restore 
the shattered nerves to strength 
and poise. It is the original of 
all the malt tonics—and the 
original is always the “Best” 
Tonic, At all druggists. 


Write for booklet, Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WEARABLE 


KITCHEN WARE 


Durable as steel; almost as light and nearly as 

p as tinware, with a surface like china--a 
rich, beautiful blue-gray—easy to clean, easy to 
handle—makes the kitchen bright and cheerful— 


ROYAL i 


STEEL 
WARE 
( Patented) 


Combines all the elements of durability with useful- 
ness, cleanliness and beauty. ees oe and abso- 
lutely safe to use—a revelation in kite ware. 
“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE” 
By Christine Terhune Herrick, a book full of kitchen 
helpfulness, valuable to every housewife, sent FREE 
on request. Was written to make kitchen work more 
pleasant—incidentally it tells how Reyal Granite 
Stee! Ware helps doit. Sold everywhere—label on 
each piece to guide the buyer. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
81 Fulton Street 
New York 





Games and Songs of 


American Children 
~~By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL 


Containing all the games American children 
play, accompanied by their musical melodies, 
together with an explanation of their signifi- 
cance, origin, and history. For those who 
have to deal with children in any capacity, 
the book isa mine of welcome suggestions for 
their amusement. New, revised edition, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 























BUY THE GENUINE 


REQUA’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Most Harmless, yet Effective Cure for 


Dyspepsia, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Bad Breath or Sour Stomach. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS’. 10c. and 25c. 
Large sample box by mail, 20c. 
REQUA 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
135 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





